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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’'S 


Fishing Citatiou 





“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 


presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 


the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 





Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS SHELLCRACKER 


Pe ees eee 8 pounds or larger 2 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL BLACK CRAPPIE 


Os ad et Be 4 pounds or larger ___............... 2 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) RED BREAST 


poe ee ye 1 pound or larger __.1Y2 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Degtet* uo AN ees ee 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name Address we, 








Species of Fish Weignt= .  Length ee 


Type of Tackle, Bait Used eA Te ae 





Where Caught 











Catch Witnessed by____——————s—S—S BENE Aas Fs / 


Registered, Weighed by. —Cs—CSCs—<CSC—SSCGVKat 





(Signature of Applicant) 
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AVIATION 


Gentlemen: 

We were most interested in the article 
about your Aviation Division which was in 
the March issue. I received my license a 
few years back and have always been inter- 
ested in the way aircraft can be used for 
agriculture, forestry and conservation. 

Very few people realize how important 
and dangerous this kind of work is. A spray 
plane pilot flying just a few feet off the 
ground must know his stuff and exercise ex- 
treme caution at all times. We think that 
the sportsmen should be told more about 
the important work done for them by spe- 
cially trained pilots. 

Al C. Dye 
Wilmington, N. C. 


REVOLT AFLOAT 


Dear Sir: 

Just received my April FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE and Mr. Schilling sure hit the nail 
on the head in his article about fishing 
boats. 

I tried for years to buy a good boat for 
fishing and finally had to design and build 
one myself. He is right, boat builders 
should think more about the people who 
use boats for fishing. 

B. Clemont 
Miami, Florida 


Editors: 

The article by Chuck Schilling, called 
Revolt Afloat proves that he should come 
up here where people know how to build 
boats. Around here they build FISHING 
boats for fishermen and do it right, too. 

John Cranston 
Duluth, Minn. 


SUNSHINE ANGLING 


Gentlemen: 

This time we are renewing our subscrip- 
tion for three years as we think every issue 
is real good. Those stories about spinning 
and grass flat bass in your last issue were 
excellent. Please have some more stories 
on how to fish in Florida as we spend all 
our free time fishing. 

J. D. Burke, Sgt. 
Eglin AFB, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 

Mr. Lyons’ story about the St. Lucie 
Canal was most interesting. I have been 
fishing the canal and river for many years 
now and never come home without fish, 
but he is right about the boats speeding 


t 


all around. Many fishermen have had to 
hold on as fast outboards speed by without 
regard to the safety of others. 
There should be some inland water laws 
just like the traffic laws on the highways. 
Pete Matthews 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find my application 
for a fishing citation. I caught this 11- 
pound 4-ounce bass last month while fish- 
ing around a bonnet patch in Lake George. 
It was the first big fish I ever caught on 
my new spinning tackle and it sure was fun. 

I will be back next year for some more 
of this Florida fishing and would appreci- 
ate your sending any literature you have 
on the lakes and rivers of the state. 

K. C. Brooks 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Editor: 

I usually like to only read stories about 
fishing but the Fisheries Division report in 
the April issue was most interesting. It 
looks like the Commission is doing a big 
job for better fishing and with all the peo- 
ple moving into Florida, we will need a 
lot more work. 

C. W. Jackson 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

Along with my subscription renewal you 
will find an application for a bream fishing 
citation. This bream was caught by my six 
year old boy and weighed exactly one 
pound. In all the years I have fished around 
here this is the largest bream I have ever 
seen. He caught it on a cane pole rig using 
worms for bait. 

Herbert Henderson 
Gainesville, Florida 


the cover 


Mr. Big of Florida’s panfish is the shell- 
cracker or redear, Lepomis microlophus. 
The peculiar throat bones, admirably 
adapted to the purpose of cracking and 
grinding the hard shells of various mol- 
lusks constituting the mainstay of the 
‘cracker’s diet, gives rise to the name by 


which the fish is generally known in 
Florida. 


Although they may be taken the year 
round, it is during the spring and early 
summer “‘bedding’’ season that the real 
shellcracker harvest is made. 





FISHING IN THE RAIN 


Mr. Editor: 

In your fishing column, Chuck Schilling 
says that fishing is often good during rain 
squalls and “amid thunderclaps.” I have my 
own opinion of people who stay out on 
the water during squalls and thunderstorms 
but the main thing is Mr. Schilling is ad- 
vising something that safety councils all 
over the country are against. 


I continually read the safety pleas about 
observing weather conditions when out on 
the water and then your fishing editor more 
or less advises fishing during stormy weather. 


I read and enjoy Schilling’s articles all 
the time and am surprised that he would 
mention fishing in squalls and_ thunder- 
storms. 


Ed Talbot 
Miami, Florida 


WINGED GAME 


Gentlemen: 

I read with interest your article about 
the spring turkey hunting and plan to try 
my luck at it. I buy a license every year 
but usually only go down for duck hunting 
and one deer hunt. Will try to get a turkey 
this year as we saw a lot of turkey signs 
while deer hunting during the Christmas 
vacation. 


George Landon 
Macon, Georgia 





The Editor: 

I am sending my money for another year 
subscription and want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the people who put 
out FLORIDA WILDLIFE. I subscribe to 
a lot of magazines but yours is the best all 
around hunting and fishing and outdoor 
magazine I get. I hope to see some good 
stories on quail and turkey before next 
hunting season. 


Eli Phillips 
Tampa, Florida 





FLOATING MENACE 


Dear Editor: 

About ten years ago, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
ran a series of articles and stories giving 
the life history of the water hyacinth. You 
also gave results of state financed experi- 
ments to find a use for this plant. I believe 
the educational value of these stories were 
highly beneficial to the public. 

We find that too few people actually 
know the true damage being done by these 
plants to our natural resources. Please give 
us some more stories on the water hyacinth 
and give us permission to re-run them in our 
county weekly papers. 

We are trying desperately to eradicate 
this menace from our fresh water streams 
in Nassau County through encouraging the 
fishermen to throw them out of the water. 


P. H. Wrye 
Chairman Nassau County Hyacinth 
Control Committee 


FLORIDA WILDLIFF 





By CHUCK 


UST AFTER THE war, when tackle 
was very hard to get, I was 
fishing the St. Lucie Inlet and losing 
a lot of plugs to the really big fish 
that were around in those days. I 
was plug casting, using Pal-O-Mine 
Minnows in “Christmas Tree” finish 
—when I could get them, that is— 
the mortality rate was high. 


After exhausting the stocks of 
local dealers, I was forced to try my 
hand at making Pal-O-Mine imita- 
tions. What a chore! The next time 
you grumble about paying the price 
for a plug or lure, save your money 
and try making it yourself. You'll 
soon find the price of the manufac- 
turer’s product not half so painful 
as it had formerly seemed. 


I located a supply of clear, white 
pine from which to whittle the plug 
bodies, but I had to cut hook hang- 
ers and wiggle lips from a piece of 
sheet stainless steel. I had to use 
copper boat nails in place of long 
screw eyes. In short, it was a mess. 
To finish my homemade plugs, I 
painted them with various colors of 
enamel bought in small cans from the 
local dime store. 


The results were about what 
you'd expect—poor to indifferent, 
with an occasional plug that would 
produce well with consistency. I 
soon found myself making plugs for 
my friends as well (a thankless task 
at best), but I had become absorbed 
in the problem and started experi- 
menting wildly. I began mixing col- 
ors with the dime store enamel and 
finally produced six plugs painted a 
bilious hue, the result of a weird 
blend. 

They worked. Oh, boy, how they 
worked! We caught fish like mad 
on these plugs. Snook, trout, chan- 
nel bass, jacks—in fact, everything 
—hit them with gusto. I tried every 
control factor I could devise. I 
fished them under all kinds of con- 
ditions and against all kinds of com- 
petition, I lent them to friends, I 
trolled them—always with the same 
results—they were wonderful. Of 
course, I tried frantically to repro- 
duce them, but I never did. After 
much soul searching and study, I 
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became convinced the particular 
blend of paint I used had made the 
difference. I could account for it in 
no other way. I tried off and on for 
years to again produce this blend 
but to no avail. 

Take my word for it—a plug is 
not a simple thing. We still know 
very little about what makes a fish 
hit an artificial lure. One thing is 
certain—color plays a very impor- 
tant part in it. 

SPLASH IT ON: 

While we admit color plays a big 
part in making a lure attractive, we 
can only guess why. We know light 
is made up of various colors but, 
principally, of red, blue, and yellow. 
It is reaction to these colors in light 
that makes certain pigments appear 
to us as red, blue, green, etc. We 
must assume fish see these colors as 
do we. 

Now — clouds, fog, mist, gasses, 
and smoke in our atmosphere filter 
out portions of certain colors at vari- 
ous times, depending upon condi- 
tions. This means colors change 
with changing conditions. The color 
and content of the water, itself, fil- 
ters out certain colors to further 
complicate the subject. Each change 
in our atmosphere and each change 
in the water makes a corresponding 
change in the colors of the plugs you 
are using and in the way they ap- 
pear to a fish. 

Not only that — after you have 
found a successful color combination 
that works well under a bright, 
clear sky and in clear, fresh water 
(for example), can you be sure you 
can get the exact color in the paint 
on a second try? This is a problem 
that plagues all makers of fishing 








lures. The paint and color that look 
exactly the same to your eye will 
often result in the fish staying away 
from the plug in large numbers. 

Color on lures? Sure—splash it 
on and hope for the best. If you’re 
lucky enough to hit a _ successful 
combination, hang onto it—if you 
can. 

One of the most remarkable dem- 
onstrations of the use of color on 
lures was the brief appearance ten 
years or so ago of Gantron lacquer 
and dye for fishing lure use. Gan- 
tron colors are activated by ultra- 
violet and actinic light rays rather 
than normal rays. These colors 
glow with a radiance all their own 
in the half-light before or at dawn 
and dusk and on dark, cloudy, com- 
pletely overcast days. 

When first introduced, Gantron 
lacquers and dyes were very expen- 
sive and not very durable. Hailed 
as a ‘Miracle Color,” the public soon 
tired of it, mainly because its real 
uses were not fully understood. If 
Gantron colors, particularly red, or- 
ange, and yellow, are used at times 
when they are at their best, the re- 
sults are often spectacular. 

SUN TAN LOTION: 

I am the sad possessor of a very 
delicate skin when it comes to ex- 
posure to sun. I burn easily. On 
fresh water, I can get by, but on salt 
water, I’ve always suffered and had 
to limit my time afloat because of 
sunburn. I just can’t take too much 
sun in combination with salt. 


As you can imagine, I have used 
every kind of sun tan lotion I could 
get my hands on. Some I found 
completely worthless, some offered 
limited protection, but for a salt 
water fisherman who takes to the 
sea in small boats for days at a time, 
I had never found the answer. That 
is, until recently. 

Last fall in the Florida Keys, I 
exhausted my supply of my regular 
sun tan lotion and, unable to replace 
it, bought instead a tube of Sea and 
Ski tanning cream. From that mo- 
ment, my sunburn problems were 
solved. I’ve never seen anything 


(Continued on Page 41) 





By DENVER 


HERE ARE so many things to talk 

about in this column, we hardly 
know where to start. So let’s select 
the immediate things first. First is 
Summer Camp. 


It’s not very far away. Just around 
the corner to be exact. Shall we 
start with the camping dates for this 
summer? Fine, here they are: 


June 9-15 All Girls Week (open 
to all regions) Quota for each region 
is 20 girls. There are five regions so 
20 from each region will give us 
100 campers. Ages 10-18. Get your 
application into our office now. Don’t 
wait. The first 20 girls in each region 
will be accepted. 


June 16-22 and June 23-29 The 
Girl Scouts of America from five 
councils are sending almost 100 
campers to camp. 


June 30-July 6 and July 7-July 13 
This is Northeast Region Period. The 
region includes Jacksonville, Perry, 
Lake City, Green Cove Springs, St. 
Augustine, and other cities. 


July 14-20 and July 21-27 This is 
to be designated as Central Florida 
Region Week. Our campers will 
come from Orlando, Daytona Beach, 
DeLand, Ocala, Eustis, New Smyrna 
Beach, and other cities within the 
area. 


July 28-August 3 and August 4-10 
This period is given to the South 
Florida Region. Our army of camp- 
ers will come from Lakeland, Tam- 
pa, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Bra- 
denton, Sarasota, and other cities. 


August 11-17 and August 18-24 
The dates here are still being pro- 
cessed for the Everglades Region. 
They are pending and subject to 
other conditions. If accepted, it will 
be assigned to West Palm Beach, 
Hollywood, Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, 
LaBelle, Homestead, Dania, Clewis- 
ton, and other areas. 

August 25-31 This is another 
pending date and is to be approved. 
If accepted, it will be assigned to 
the Northwest Area. This region in- 
cludes Pensacola, Tallahassee, Pana- 
ma City, and others. We are still 
trying to work out another week 
somewhere in the schedule for this 
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region. Then everybody will be 


happy. 

There may be some small changes 
in the above schedule. We are doing 
everything possible to see that the 
camp is operated at maximum ¢a- 
pacity each week. 

Don’t forget to write to us and 
ask for an application NOW! Don’t 
wait! 

Applications are coming into our 
office here in Ocala at a faster rate 
than ever before. Get your Mother 
and Dad to write for an application. 
If you have received our application 
for Camp, SEND IT NOW! You will 
be assigned a week. 

So much for camping schedules 
and regions — 

*k kK K * 


Now to our next subject, Camp 
Program — 

This Summer the program should 
be more interesting than ever 
before. Why? Because the Program 
has been created by your own rep- 
resentatives — young people like 
yourselves. 


At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors (State League, the 
members completed a summer Pro- 
gram that will be wonderful for all 
of you. I’d like to go into detail here, 
but the lack of space doesn’t permit 
it. I promise you one thing, though: 
You'll have the best camping week 
you have ever had. The program 
is designed by boys and girls for 
boys and girls. 

Watch for the June issue for a 


complete program. 
x oe OK OK 


Tag Day — 

As we write this (March 20, 
plans are being completed by some 
of our clubs to participate in our 
first Statewide Tag Day. 


Tag Day was held March 23, to 
coincide with the Junior Conserva- 
tion Day proclaimed by Governor 
LeRoy Collins. 

Last year you remember we had 
a Tag Day in Panama City. The All- 
Girls Jr. Conservation Club raised 
$485. It is quite a challenge to all 
of the clubs participating this year. 


Cities participating in Tag Day 
this year are: St. Petersburg, Miami 
and Coral Gables, Hialeah, Eustis, 
Ocala, Panama City, Ft. Lauderdale, 
and Stuart. 

Eight cities participating this year, 
Seven cities more than last year. 
Maybe next year we can double 
that — 

* K * 

We attended the conference held 
by the American Camping Associa- 
tion Region IV at the Methodist 
Youth Camp, Leesburg. 

It was one of the most successful 
Region Conferences ever held. A 
total of 257 attended the four-day 
conference, March 13-16. States 
from the Southeastern Area were 
well represented. Theme for the 
Convention was “Our Wilderness 
Heritage Regained.” 

In the display section assigned to 
educational exhibits, we had two 
large display boards mounted on 
easels and a cut-out map of Florida 
showing locations of Junior Con- 
servation Clubs. A table was well 
supplied with literature about our 
Camp. On one of the display boards 
were pictures of Camp, and on the 
other all the material and emblems 
and cards we use in our League and 
Clubs. There were many inquiries 
about our program and many com- 
pliments about the exhibit. 

Region IV contains the following 
sections: Florida, Gulf Coast, South- 
eastern, Tennessee Valley, and Tri- 
State. 


Conservation and Camping are 
getting closer together all the time. 
Camping experiences should bring 
us closer to nature with all of its 
wildlife. Camping can be fun and it 
can teach us something too. 

* ok Kx 

Ocala — Last month the Deane 
Mather Club, through its sponsor 
the Department of Recreation, pre- 
sented Wildlife Club Awards for the 
first time. We understand it is to be 
an annual event. 


Those receiving awards were: Da- 
vid Laird, most valuable member; 
Earl DeBary, most outstanding jr. 
conservationist; Joe Hill,  out- 
standing camper; Ann Alford, out- 
standing camper; Sherman Teuton, 
most cooperative; and Bill Brown, 
outstanding camper. 


Mr. J. Jervey Gantt, Superinten- 
dent of Recreation, presented the 
awards. The Department of Recrea- 
tion has done a wonderful job in 
supporting the youthful conserva- 
tionists in their program. Many 
thanks to the Department and to 
Mr. Gantt for the sincere interest 
in resource education and we would 
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also like to commend them for their 
ability to recognize the importance 
of a program in conservation for 
youth. 


We also wish to extend our sin- 
cere thanks for the certificate of 
award presented to us at this same 
meeting. Thanks so very much to 
all of you in the Deane Mather Jr. 
Wildlife Club and the Department 
of Recreation in Ocala. 

kK K * 


Notice to all Secretaries of 
clubs — 

Please get your reports into this 
office so that we may examine your 
minutes and see what you are doing 
in your club. Some of you have been 
slipping lately. No reports, no 
points; no points, no recognition. 

League dues are far in arrears; if 
your club hasn’t paid, please do so. 

Remember, to be eligible for the 
camping fee of $10 your club must 
be in good standing and you, as a 
member, must be in good standing 
with your own club. 

* * K * 


I am very happy to announce that 
the Board of Directors at their 
meeting held March 2 and 3 at Lake 
Eaton recommended that the Soci- 
ety of Florida Wildlife Conserva- 
tionists be inaugurated this summer 
at our camp. This society will con- 
tain seven degrees. These degrees 
are as follows: 1. Degree of the 
Gopher (Tortoise) (lowest), 2. De- 
gree of the Possum, 3. Degree of the 
Alligator, 4. Degree of the Coon, 
5. Degree of the Otter, 6. Degree of 
the Fox, and 7. Degree of the Pan- 
ther (highest). 

Each degree has certain require- 
ments and standards which must be 
attained while in attendance at 
Camp. These degrees are offered to 
both members and non-members of 
clubs. Each order will have its own 
ritual and symbol. All initiations 
and installations will be given on 
Friday night of each week. This will 
be before a huge bonfire. Plans are 
in the process of completing a ritual 
team to install the various members 
who complete their degrees in the 
society. 

This is a most important step for- 
ward in our camping program and 
promises our youthful campers con- 
tinued interest in camping, wildlife, 
and conservation. It will help make 
their camping week worthwhile and 
will allow them many renewable ex- 
periences. It will be an inducement 
to the young camper to return to 
our Camp each year. It will present 
a goal for the youngster to achieve. 

e kok ok Ok 
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DEGREE OF THE GOPHER 
(TORTOISE) 


Requirements of the degree: 

1. Can be non member or member. 

2. Swimming—must be able to 
swim 50 feet. 

3. Identify at least two animal 
tracks and trail tracks at least 
50 feet. 

4. Pitch a small tent. 

5. Tie at least three simple knots: 
1. Square knot 
2. Clove knot 
3. Bowland 

6. Knife handling; Axe handling— 
He must be able to handle a 
knife and axe. 

7. He must attend a 30 minute 
lecture on snakes and snake bite 
treatment demonstrations. Dis- 
play of specimens. 


NOTE: 

1. To receive this degree the youth- 
ful camper must have reached 
his 12th Birthday. 

2. He must be in attendance at 
Camp. . 
He may have prepared himself 
by attending Camp prior to his 
12th Birthday. Preparations for 
the first degree can be made 
from the 8th to the 11th Birth- 
day. 


Se] 


* * K * 


DEGREE OF THE POSSUM 
Requirements for the degree: 
1. Can be a member or non mem- 
ber. 





DEANE MATHER 
JR. : 


2. Swimimng—He must swim 100 
feet. 

3. Boating—Boating Safety, how 
to get in, how to get out, how 
to row or paddle, how to turn 
a boat over. 

4. Identify five animal tracks (in 
addition to the two in the first 
degree.) 

5. Proper way of building a fire. 

6. Identification of snakes (poison- 
ous) and attend a snake bite 
treatment demonstration. 

7. Compass reading. 

8. Identification of edible plant 
life. 

NOTE: Must be attending camp for 
a second time. (In other words, 
the present camping period plus 
a previous camping session.) 
Must have completed previous 
degrees. 

ke * * 
DEGREE OF THE 
ALLIGATOR 

Requirements for the degree: 

1. Can be a member or non mem- 
ber. 

2. Lifesaving — fundamentals and 
techniques. 

3. Identify six trees and give uses 
and location. 

4. Identify four water birds—give 
a report (written). 

5. Name 4 aquatic plants. Obtain 
specimen and give Biological 
relationship. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Members of the Deane Mather Jr. Wildlife Club who received awards presented by the 

Ocala Recreation Department. Left to Right: (seated) David Laird, most valuable mem- 

ber; Earl DeBary, most outstanding Jr. Conservationist; and Joe Hill, outstanding camper. 

(Standing) Ann Alford, outstanding camper; Sherman Teuton, most cooperative, and Bill 
Brown, outstanding camper. 








UDGING BY LETTERS received and 
oD personal contacts made on the 
subject, there seems to be a state- 
wide interest in varmint hunting— 
which is good: Varmints like crows, 
bobeats and rabbits are notably 
plentiful and in many sections of the 
state they are a serious problem to 
farmers. Thinning the ranks of 
these unwanted birds and animals is 
good conservation practice and to 
the benefit of the state’s economy. 
Crows wantonly destroy the eggs 
and young of many game and bene- 
ficial songbirds and steal from farm- 
ers more seed and stock feed than 
can long be tolerated. Besides. 
hunting them and other unprotected 
species can be a lot of fun. 


But there seems to be consider- 
able puzzlement among some in- 
quirers as to why special equipment 
is needed to hunt Florida varmints. 
The answer embraces a number of 
factors. 





Many varmint species live close 
to the dwellings of man and hunt- 
ing them involves the taking of cer- 
tain safety precautions in respect to 
persons and property. Varmint class 
hunting rifles  characteristically 
drive their light softpoint bullets at 
such high velocities that projectiles 
tend to fly to pieces on impact — 
even with so fragile an object as a 
small twig. Consequently, they are 
safer to fire in settled areas. 

Secondly, many of the varmint 
species — especially the crow — are 
cognizant of the habits of man and 
know how to keep safe distance 





whenever threatened or made un- 
duly suspicious. Accurate, long 
range varmint rifles and loads reach 
out and smack down these smart 
targets well beyond average hunting 
distances. A scope sight equipped 
.22 Hornet caliber rifle, for example, 
will normally group ten consecutive 
shots inside a 114 inch circle at 100 
yards and still be deadly for single 
shots at crows double the distance. 

Finally, there is the objective of 
the hunt—quick, humane killing of 
undesirable varmint species. Driven 
at high velocities, most bullet loads 
of the recognized varmint hunting 
calibers kill by hydraulic-transmit- 
ted shock to the bloodstream and 
fluids contained in tissues. Medical 
authorities say that varmints hit by 
a high velocity, disintegrating style 
bullet are first mercifully shocked 
into a state of unconsciousness and 
almost simultaneously killed by the 
destruction of tissue. They are liter- 
ally blown to pieces by expended 
energy of the striking bullet—and 
the faster it is traveling when it hits 
its target the more destructive its 
effect in the protected point, sealed- 
in air space, bullet styles popular 
with varmint shooters! Combined 
with extreme accuracy, such hits on 
varmint species can be nothing less 
than quick, merciful death. 


Suitable Rifles: Winchester, Rem- 
ington, Marlin, Savage and the cus- 
tom gunmakers market a number of 
ideal varmint hunting rifles. (The 
reader is again referred to the spe- 
cial varmint hunting feature article 
on other pages of this issue.) 


The careful and expert handgunner can use 
a .38 Special, .44 or .357 Magnum revolver 
on Florida varmints, but cannot legally hunt 
deer and other large game with it come 
regular hunting season. 





The fast .220 Swift caliber is es- 
pecially suitable for use in thickly 
settled areas, along with the .22 
Hornet and .218 Bee. 


Bolt action models usually give 
the best accuracy, primarily because 
of their one-piece stocks and close 
chambering and _ headspace _ toler- 
ances, but the difference in accuracy 
between the bolt action and one of 
the other types is more of paper tar- 
get comparison than practical hunt- 
ing accuracy. If you take care to fit 
your rifle model selection with good 
sights, and then sight it in properly, 
you need not worry about whether 
it is bolt, lever, slide or autoloading 
action. 


As advocated in last month’s col- 
umn, you can duplicate your big 
game rifle’s action in a selected var- 
mint hunting caliber. The large cali- 
ber models Remington 740. 760 and 
722 big game rifles can be dupli- 
cated in varmint calibers: so can the 
models Winchester 70, Marlin 336 
and Savage 99. Shooting either cali- 
ber will improve marksmanship 
ability with the other. 


Besides a rifle firing a suitable 
varmint hunting load, you will need 
certain other equipment for the 
sport: 


Sights: For varmint shooting, the 
best sights obtainable are needed to 
bring out a rifle’s true accuracy and 
reliable hitting over long ranges. 


Ordinary, factory-furnished open 
sights are unsuited to the long 
range, precise shooting required of 
the varmint hunter. Generally, they 
are crude of adjustment, cover up 
too much of a small target at long 
range, are difficult to align exactly 
the same from shot to shot and vary 
in distinctness according to the 
shooter’s acuity of vision. We con- 
tinue to get them on our factory- 
assembled rifles only because they 
are rugged, cheap to make and their 
use circumvents the special taxes 
that must be added to purchase 
prices of firearms when better sight- 
ing equipment is factory installed. 


Beyond doubt, a good receiver 
peep sight is better than an open 
style for truly accurate shooting, 
and a good scope sight offers even 
better vision and accuracy. Con- 
sider both types—the metallic peep 
and the telescope: 


Being close to the aiming eye, a 
receiver peep sight is so hopelessly 
out of focus that the aiming eye 
merely looks through it—being at- 
tracted to the center of the peep hole 
where the light is strongest—and 
concentrates on front sight and tar- 
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The 234 to 10X Weatherby Variable Imperial scope. 





Magnification adjustment is ac- 


complished by turning the calibrated ocular ring. Windage and elevation adjustments are 
under the forward turret cap. Binocular type focusing is provided under the rear cap. 


get. Installation of a peep receiver 
sight will often improve the shoot- 
ing ability of persons who cannot 
align open sights accurately and dis- 
tinctly. 

Recommended are the Lyman, 
Redfield and Williams: manufac- 
tures. A receiver sight of any of the 
three brands should be combined 
with either a flat-top post sight or 
an ivory bead that can be quickly 
aligned by the aiming eye but not 
so large that it is difficult to hold on 
targets at long range without “blot- 
ting” them out. Avoid gold beads 
that glitter and cause false sighting 
when used in bright sunlight. , 


A scope sight offers maximum 
visibility and accuracy. It is a boon 
for persons with failing eyesight as 
only one sighting plane is involved 
—the super-imposing of the scope’s 
aiming reticule on the target. It 
offers much less error than even the 
best combination of metallic sights. 

Lyman, Unertl, Fecker, Bushnell, 
Bausch & Lomb, Leupold, Kollmor- 
gen, Weatherby, Weaver and Lit- 
schert are a few of the better known 
makers of varmint hunting scope 
sights. Seek their advice in match- 
ing best scope model and power to 
your particular varmint rifle. 


No scope being any better than 
the mount that holds it on the rifle, 
be sure that the scope mount, too, 
is suitable for your rifle. It is im- 
portant that your aiming eye quick- 
ly finds the scope’s field of view and 
aiming reticule the moment you 
throw your rifle to shoulder. Your 
head should never have to first bob 
around to find the point of best 
vision before cuddling against the 
rifle stock. If your rifle model does 
not have a scope-height stock comb, 
then you will have to raise the comb 
by lacing on,a comb pad like the 
Jostam, Stam or Redhead styles, of 
sufficient thickness to bring the 
comb height and your supported 
face and the center of the scope’s 
ocular lens to a common, comfort- 
able level. 

Generally, scopes under 4-power 
are suitable only for varmint kills 
attempted under 200 yards, The 
longer your shots and the more ac- 
curately you wish to have your 
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bullets hit, the more powerful and 
precise your sighting equipment 
must be. 

Flip the pages of this issue to the 
feature article on Florida varmint 
shooting and read the specific scope 
sight feature recommendations made 
therein; no point in repeating them 
here! 

Gunsling: A pliable leather gun- 
sling is a most useful and versatile 
shooting accessory for the varmint 
hunter. Besides permitting comfort- 
able over-the-shoulder carrying of 
one’s weapon, the gunsling is of tre- 
mendous assistance to steady hold- 
ing, especially when firing from the 
prone, sitting and kneeling positions. 
Also, when the hunter must make a 
quick second shot the gunsling ren- 
ders invaluable aid in steadying 
down a riflle barrel’s gyrations after 
the gun’s action is worked for the 
needed second shot. The steadying 
influence of a gunsling will tend to 
make shots far more likely to re- 
sult in sure kills than those attempt- 
ed without it. 


For hunting rifles, attached sling 
swivels should be spaced from 26 to 


27% inches apart on the rifle stock. 
Depending on individual arm length, 
the front swivel should be _ posi- 
tioned from 2 to 4 inches back of the 
fore-end, and the rear swivel about 
21% to 3 inches ahead of the toe of 
the stock. It is ‘important that the 
front swivel be so located that the 
shooter can jam his left hand hard 
against the swivel, with his rifle 
being supported across the palm of 
his hand near the base of his thumb. 
If the front swivel is placed so far 
forward that the shooter must reach 
’way out in order to get his left hand 
and index finger against it, his body 
position will be undesirably lowered 
and considerable strain put on the 
back of his neck when he brings his 
aiming eye into position. Inversely, 
if the hand is held back of its nor- 
mal, comfortable reach, and back of 


the located front sling swivel, a firm, 


uniform sling tension will be absent. 
The varmint shooter can use the 
target shooter’s slowly-fitted loop- 
around-arm technique, or the more 
quickly assumed “hasty _ sling” 
method. The latter is taken by slid- 
ing the left arm between a loosely 
dangling sling from left to right, and 
by then bringing the left hand back 
and over the sling strap to grasp the 
rifle’s fore-end. Sliding the left 
hand back from the rifle’s fore-end, 
and against the sling itself, develops 
the necessary steadying tension. 
Take time to properly locate sling 
swivels and adjust the slingstrap to 
your arm and normal shooting posi- 


(Continued on Page 42) 





A peep receiver sight will often improve the shooting of persons who cannot align open 
sights accurately and distinctly. Combine the peep with a flat top blade front of medium 
width or a small ivory or red bead. 





In deeply remote areas, miles from highways and homes, shots 
at low flying crows and buzzards may be taken by the Florida 
varmint hunter - - - but never release a bullet without knowing 
what's behind it. One careless hunter can queer the sport for all. 


FULL-YEAR FUN 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





There is no closed season on rabbits in Florida; however, a regular hunting license is 
required to take them during the season on other game. Photo by Jim Reed. 
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ee G IVE ME A box of .244 Remington, 75 grain, soft- 

point cartridges,” a well known Florida 
sportsman told the Tampa hardware store clerk who 
came to wait on him as he stood inspecting the wares 
on the shelves of the store’s gun and ammunition de- 
partment. 

The shooter accepted his purchase and change and 
turned to leave, but he had scarcely made an about- 
face before an approaching acquaintance hailed him 
heartily. 

“Hello, Frank!” the newcomer greeted. “Haven’t 
seen you in a long time. Have a good hunting season 
last Fall?” 

“Why, hello Joe! ... Pretty good, ’d say —a deer, 
one gobbler and two wild hogs... And yours?” 

“Fair. I had a good bird season but poor deer hunt- 
ing. I had a slow running shot but missed. It’s hard 
for me to get out enough before Opening Day for the 
shooting practice I need to be deadly with a rifle. I 
wish we had two hunting seasons a year or a longer 
one. Mine ends almost as soon as it begins, it seems.” 

“Why don’t you hunt unprotected varmints between 
regular hunting seasons, to get the practice you need 
for your Fall hunting? You'll be surprised to find out 
how much varmint shooting will improve your regular 
hunting.” 

“Say, maybe you have something there!” .. . 

Like others in on the secret, he has! Instead of a 
few weeks of hunting activity he gets a variety of field 
shooting year-around by supplementing his regular 


hunting with between-season shooting of unprotected 


crows, buzzards and rabbits! It is not surprising that 
varmint hunting is a fast-growing Florida sport. 


Besides being a lot of fun, varmint 
hunting exerts many beneficial in- 
fluences on the hunter and his 
marksmanship, various firearms 
authorities believe. Their views are 
perhaps worthy of review before 
suitable varmint hunting equipment 
is discussed. 


Henry P. Davis claims that many 
shooters have never taken the 
trouble to learn to judge various 
distances. “They think game is with- 
in range as long as they can identify 
it as such, and then blast away. 
Many of the ;misses that disappoint 
these over-eager shooters could be 
hits if they understood basic prin- 
ciples of range estimation and bullet 
trajectory. One of the greatest con- 
tributions we can make to the future 
of hunting is to reduce the volume 
of crippled—and lost—game by be- 
coming proficient in judging dis- 
tances. Between-season varmint 
shooting is an excellent way of 
learning to judge distances and how 
to apply bullet trajectories for sure 
hits. Principles learned from var- 
mint hunting, where there is no par- 
ticular feeling of urgency or neces- 
sity to make an immediate kill, will 
become almost automatic reflexes 
during regular hunting seasons.” 


Roy Weatherby, internationally 
famous big game hunter and maker 
of superbly accurate and powerful 
rifles, agrees with Davis’ views. “It 
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is extremely difficult to estimate 
distance under various terrain and 
atmospheric conditions. Few hunt- 
ers afield have even the slightest 
conception of true yardage. Fewer 
yet have a working knowledge of 
ballistics. One gets to be an expert 
hunter by making a study of all en- 
countered field conditions and from 
pre-hunting season firing practice. 
Varmint shooting principles contri- 
bute much to expert marksman- 
ship,” Weatherby says. 


National Rifle Association-mem- 
ber Frank Stout believes that most 
of the hunting accidents each season 
are due to a combination of failure 
to make certain of one’s target and 
the emotional excitement that de- 
velops from anticipation of making 
a shot. He says, “Safe hunters en- 
joy this excitement, too, but within 
a controlled framework of emotions. 
They have coordinated themselves 
to contain this exhilaration within a 
definite set of limits. For them, a 
target must be sure, with no ob- 
structions, and no question about 
what’s behind the target. Rather 
than take a risky shot at an uncer- 
tain target, they wisely adhere to the principle that 
there'll always be another day and another target. 
The true varmint hunter exemplifies such thinking as 
he carefully stalks his targets and makes sure of their 
identity prior to shooting.” 

While, admittedly, almost any standard hunting 
weapon can be used for Florida varmint hunting, the 
various factors involved—from low cost participation 
to safety to the general countryside—preclude use of 
many popular big game rifles and cartridges. The be- 
ginner in the sport will be more successful, and get 
along better with landowners, if he does his varmint 
hunting with equipment created primarily for the job. 

The Florida varmint hunter should surely find a 
varmint rifle and caliber of his liking from among the 
popular Remington 722, made in .222 Remington, .257 
Roberts and .244 calibers; the Winchester Model 70 
in .220 Swift, .22 Hornet or .257 Roberts; the Savage 
99RS in .250-3000; the Savage Model 340 in .222 Rem- 
ington or .22 Hornet; the Marlin Models 336 and 322, 
made in .219 Zipper and .222 Remington calibers; the 
Winchester Model 43 in .218 Bee or .22 Hornet; the 
Weatherby 48 in .220 Swift or .257 Roberts; the J. C. 
Higgins Model 52 in .222 Remington, and the Reming- 
ton models 740 and 760 chambered for the .244 Rem- 
ington cartridge. All are centerfires of medium cali- 
ber, high bullet velocity, desirable flat trajectory and 
better than average accuracy. 

Contrary to popular belief, the .22 caliber rimfire 
cartridge loadings are not too well suited to safe var- 
mint shooting. The bullets have comparatively low 
velocity and high trajectory and often ricochet unde- 
sirably instead of disintegrating on impact. But the 
centerfire, .220 Swift, for example, drives its 48 grain 
bullet from rifle muzzle at 4,140 feet per second—so 
fast that the small bullet literally explodes on impact 
with selected target or intervening brush, instead of 
ricocheting dangerously over the countryside. 

However, .22 caliber target shooters and benchrest 
accuracy advocates can use their specialized equip- 
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It is illegal to hunt in Florida with a firearm after dark, but gunless night running of 
raccoon, opossum, bobcat and fox can be enjoyed. Here, Murry Burnham gets ready to 
net a curious ‘coon that has responded to plaintive tones of a game call. 


ment for varmint hunting if they confine such activity 
to still-hunting and take every safety precaution. Gen- 
erally their equipment totals too much weight for 
crosscountry carrying. 

The shotgunner can hunt varmints, too, but his 
stalks will have to be concluded quite close. His great- 
est glory, however, will come from shooting crows 
from a blind built on an established crow flyway. Try 
Skeet loads and use No. 6 or No. 7% shot in a 12 gauge 
gun and sizes 7% and 8 in the smaller 20 gauge. Crow 
shooting is an art and a subject that will soon receive 
separate editorial treatment. 

The Florida varmint hunter who attempts most of 
his shots in brush and over short ranges doesn’t have 
the technical problems faced by the rifleman who 
takes long shots over open terrain swept by intermit- 
tent or steadily blowing wind. For the latter, some- 
thing more than accuracy and high bullet velocity is 
needed for consistent hitting of crows, buzzards, rab- 
bits, weasels and flying squirrels. 


To accuracy and high bullet velocity, he must add 
and pit the beneficial influence of adequate bullet 
weight and sectional density against the sidewise 
effect of wind and the ever-present influence of 
gravity. Each caliber has a minimum bullet weight 
selection for truly practical varmint hunting; use 
bullets below these minimum weights and accuracy 
will surely suffer when long shots are attempted on 
windy days. 

The rule of selection of bullet weight for greatest 
accuracy is to remember that the greater the bullet’s 
diameter (caliber) the longer and heavier it must be 
for desirable sectional density and for stable flight. 
Reference to the Lyman and Belding & Mull cartridge 
loading texts, or a letter addressed to one of the major 
arms companies like Remington or Winchester, will 
aid materially in selecting the best bullet weight and 
shape for the particular caliber of rifle used. Such 
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To hunt Florida crows, buzzards and rabbits the easy way, park 

your car in a promising area and make shots from across the 

vehicle’s hood—but do not shoot from or across highways and 
traveled access roads. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


selection is more important to hunting—especially var- 
mint hunting—than most shooters realize. Also fre- 
quently overleoked is the fact that a fast-driven soft- 
point bullet style will usually go to pieces better on 
impact than many hollowpoints. 


Popular varmint hunting loads now marketed by 
American ammunition manufacturers include: 


Calibers Bullet Loads 

222 Remington 50 grain softpoint 
at 3,200 f.s 

48 grain softpoint 
at 4,140 f.s. 

87 grain, copper 
jacketed spirepoint 
(Western Super X 
is especially pop- 
ular among national 
brands.) 

56 grain mushroom or 
softpoint at 3,060 f.s. 

45 grain softpoint 
at 2,690 f.s 

75 grain softpoint 
at 3,500 f.s 

100 grain softpoint 
at 2,900 f.s. 


_ For these and for the .22 Varminter, .250-3000 Lovell 
2R and the 170 Landis Woodsman, re-loaders can 
work up even more deadly bullet and powder com- 
binations, based on formulas given in standard hand- 
loading textbooks. For example, the .220 Swift prob- 
ably would be a better all-around varmint hunting 
caliber if loaded with a 63 grain bullet instead of the 
standard 48 grain pill. Also, some of the Hornady, 
Speer, Norma, Sisk and Sierra bullet styles sometime 
perform better in certain rifle models and calibers 
than factory bullets. 


.220 Swift 
250-3000 


.219 Zipper 

.22 Hornet 

.244 Remington 
.297 Roberts 


The varmint hunter is often under the impression 
that he is firing at fairly large and easy targets when 
he makes long range shots at crows and rabbits. Not 
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so! These targets are not as large as they appear—a 
crow’s vitals, for example, being largely encompassed 
with a 5x3 inch area and those of a rabbit approxi- 
mately 9x4% inches. Further, hits have to be made 
over quickly estimated, not actually known, ranges, 
and encountered targets may be anywhere from 
fidgety to rapidly moving. 

For long range, generally unobstructed view and 
unhurried firing at varmint targets, scope sights of 
six, eight and ten power with large objective lens are 
fine. If all your shooting will be under 200 yards at 
still or moving targets, then you can consider a 4X 
scope with either flat post reticule or medium-fine 
crosshairs and Lee center dot combination, or a float- 
ing style Lee dot. The latter, preferably, should be of 
such size as to subtend approximately one inch at 100 
yards. Smaller size dot reticules usually are hard for 
the aiming eye to pick up and align when light con- 
ditions are poor, as of late evening. 

Keep in mind that the higher a scope sight’s magni- 
fication, the smaller its field of view, the more ac- 
curately it must be focused for clear definition of tar- 
gets, the harder it is to define targets and scope reti- 
cule in poor light and to quickly pick up moving game 
within the high power instrument’s limited field of 
view. Most competitive target shooting scope sights 
fall into this category, and they can be made to do 
double service as varmint scopes only if their owners 
do slow shooting that allows plenty of time to make 
sight focusing adjustments, and then do the actual 
firing from prone or supported rifle position. Used 
for offhand shooting, a 15X or 20X target scope is ex- 
tremely difficult to align steadily; seemingly, the re- 
ticule wanders all over the landscape instead of sec- 
tioning one’s target. 

If you want to stick to metallic sights, combine a 
micrometer-click receiver peep sight, like the Lyman 
48 and Redfield 80, with a Redfield “Sourdough” front 
sight or a small Lyman ivory bead. 

Comfortable neutral-tone clothing, shooting glasses 





Given an accurate rifle, good sights and a steady shooting position, 

the varmint hunter can make consistent kills over long ranges. 

Early morning and late afternoon hours are usually the best 
hunting periods. 
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and neck-strap-held binoculars should be teamed with 
an accurate gun, good sights and reliable ammunition. 
They will add much to the pleasure and success of 
your trips afield. 

The Florida varmint hunter who elects to slow stalk 
his targets instead of still-hunting will also find an 
American version of the popular European alpenstock 
most useful. The alpenstock is a straight, smooth and 
strong, but springy, staff from *%4 to 1% inches in di- 
ameter, cut to a length about four inches under the 
height of the user. The staff will not only be an aid to 
walking, for climbing up and down hill, for parting 
brush and as a leaning stick during momentary rest 
stops, but can be quickly improvised as a rifle rest for 
offhand shooting and for supporting binoculars 
steadily. 

Varmint hunting should be confined mainly to crow, 
buzzard and rabbit shooting by day, and gunless night 
running hunts of raccoon, opossum, bobcats and fox 
with dogs. It is illegal to hunt with a firearm after 
dark. 

Also, do not seek bounties for your varmint kills; 
the State of Florida does not pay bounties of any kind. 

If you hunt unprotected (varmint) game between 
regular hunting seasons, you do not need a license, 
but a hunting license is required for all hunting during 
established seasons, varmint and rabbit hunting in- 
cluded. 

Although one or two species of Florida hawks are 
unprotected and, therefore, legal targets, it is best for 
the varmint hunter to pass up all possible shots at 
hawks. The law does not make exception for acci- 
dental shooting of a protected, beneficial species, and 
long range identification is too uncertain for the aver- 
age guntoter! 

It is also wise to contact your local Florida Wildlife 
Officer and acquaint him with your varmint hunting 
plans. Quite likely he can direct you to good hunting 
areas and to landowners who cooperate with serious, 
careful varmint hunters. 





The gray fox is one of the species offering year round hunting 
opportunities. Photo by John H. Gerard. 
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For long range, generally unobstructed view and unhurried firing 
at varmint targets such as this crow, scope sights of six, eight and 
ten power with large objective lens are fine. —mn— 


This establishment of friendly relations with land- 
owners and accompanying permission to hunt within 
prescribed boundaries carries with it considerable per- 
sonal responsibility. Although permission may be 
given to shoot recognized varmints, the privilege does 
not include shooting close to homes, highways and 
livestock; target practice on signs; killing of stray 
house cats; walking across freshly planted fields; 
leaving gates open; breaking down fences, and other 
thoughtless mayhem. The bang-bang-bang class of 
rifle shooter, whose shots echo over the countryside in 
often repeated volleys, is also likely to enjoy only a 
short period of extended hospitality. 

On the other hand, the true varmint shooter who 
derives greatest enjoyment from making single shot 
kills following slow, successful stalks, or who patiently 
still-hunts from a vantage point, or who may even 
hunt a full period without taking a shot, will be wel- 
comed back on another day. Come regular hunting 
season and the varmint hunter who has shown respect 
for the rights and property of his farmer-host will 
often have continued hunting privileges not extended 
to others. 

(If conversation discloses that the landowner is not 
a reader of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, it is this writers’ 
suggestion that the privileged varmint hunter show his 
appreciation by giving his host a subscription to the 
magazine. Regular receipt and perusal of the publi- 
cation’s pages will help the landowner realize that the 
Florida sportsman generally is anxious to prove his 
responsibility and good conduct afield. The idea is 
good public relations, no matter how considered.) 

The serious role of the varmint hunter in the Florida 
farmer-hunter situation is perhaps emphasized by the 
fact that just one thoughtless or careless varmint 
hunter can queer extended hunting privileges for all 
his contemporaries. Consequently, Florida varmint 
hunters, like Florida bowmen, are policing their own 
ranks. You’re welcome to share the sport if you obey 
the game laws and also respect landowner rights and 
public safety; violate the code and you invoke the 
wrath of all. It is a fair proposition and doesn’t ask 
any more of you than is asked of others. 

Give varmint hunting a try. It’s full-year fun! © 
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NE OF THE NICEST THINGS about being an ama- 
teur naturalist is that word gets around, and 
you soon find that there are so many other people 
who are just as interested as yeu in all the outdoors. 
Sometimes you find this interest where you least 
expect it, and, surprisingly, the men are just as en- 
thusiastic as the women, if not more so. They all 
seem to have a fund of experiences to share with you. 

A friend called me one day to say that cats had 
killed a pair of nesting mockingbirds at her home, 
and she was left with three tiny orphans on her hands. 
Since they were her own cats, she felt an obligation 
to do what she could to raise the little birds, but 
she did not know how to go about feeding them. 


Knowing that she had a hard job ahead of her, I 
told her I thought she would have to sprout wings 
to find enough for them to eat. But since I knew that 
the mockers at my place were feeding their young a 
lot of bread and orange pulp, I thought she might try 
that. I also suggested bread soaked in milk, and a 
little later, some ground meat. And, as an easy food, 
chicken mash dampened with milk or water, because 
I knew someone else who had found that successful. 


She tried all that, with good resuls, then gave them 
some canned cat food, which, ironically, turned out 
to be their very favorite dish. 


When they were able to fly, she would let them 
out of the “nest”, a box lined wih Spanish moss, and 
they would play on the screened porch. Since they 
liked to climb the screen, it was inevitable that one 
of the cats spied them, and before their keeper could 
prevent it, made a dive, going through and destroying 
an entire panel of screening along with one of the 


hapless birds. 


The other two fledglings became quite tame, follow- 
ing her around and landing on her head, much in the 
manner of parakeets, and begging for food at such fre- 
quent intervals, that after three weeks she was com- 
pletely exhausted with her baby sitting. It was finally 
decided that they could take care of themselves, and 
though she had become attached to them, she re- 
luctantly took them to a secluded spot in the country 
and released them. The cats would have made quick 
work of them had she put them out at home. 
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The young mockers immediately took to a tree-top, 
and all she has for her work is some very nice pic- 
tures, and the writeup that appeared in the Orlando 
paper. 

Another friend had an interesting experience with 
a young red-bellied woodpecker, appropriately named 
Termite, which her son found and brought home on 
the last day of school. It was not even yet feathered 
and at first they had difficulty getting food into it. 
It was she who had first told me of the chick-mash 
diet, and that is what her foundling was started on. 

Unable to feed it chop-stick style, with tooth picks, 
she finally resorted to forcing the mouth open and 
poking the food in with her finger. Once Termite 
got the hang of it his mouth flew open every time a 
finger was pointed at him. He grew very rapidly and 
soon they would take him outside, and grasshoppers 
and other insects, which they caught for him, were 
added to the diet. The young bird would follow them 
around and if they were not fast enough at finding 
a morsel, it would peck them on the ankle. 

Indoors it was quite playful, and again like a para- 
keet, would climb up their arms to rest on their 
shoulder and cuddle against their neck. It would pull 
at hair, peck at ear rings, and, if not receiving enough 
attention, would sometimes peck an ear or neck. 
Since woodpeckers have a large, strong beak, this 
could be slightly painful. Termite was also a little 
rough on the old dog, nipping it on the tail and 
climbing its back. Later, when he was old enough, 
he was turned out each morning, but at sunset he 
would be back knocking to be let in. 

One morning, when he had been with them for 
nearly three months, he flew into the orange grove, 
and did not answer their calls when they went to 
feed him. Earlier the jays had been making a great 
fuss, and it is probable that a hawk had caught the 
young bird. One thing, to me, is certain, any young 
woodpecker can intimidate jaybirds, so I feel positive 
they had nothing to do with his disappearance. He 
left behind a grieving family, who will always be 
partial to woodpeckers. 

One of the most fascinating cases of adoption was 
told to me by a nurseryman, who was here to talk 
about plants. This man is a professional entomologist 
and ornithologist, but he now confines all of his work 
to the nursery business. 

A few years back he found a pair of young screech 
owls, those tiny “shivering owls”, so called because 
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of their quavery call. It was just luck that they were 
male and female, and that one was in the grey phase, 
and the other red. It is said that the color has nothing 
to do with either the sex, or the mating period. 

He raised the young birds on ground meat, as the 
main course. Owls, of course, are night feeders, and 
since he remained up only until midnight to feed them, 
they were a little on the scrawny side until they 
learned to hunt for themselves. 

This pair of owls is still nesting on his place, (he 
never cages his wild pets, of which he has had a great 
variety), and he tells me that the young are so easily 
tamed you can play with them like a puppy. 

In contrast to these tiny owls he also had a huge 
horned owl at one time. He found it while it was 
quite young and small but it grew to stand thirty-eight 
inches high. It was bigger he said than his bird dog 
and required more food. If it did not get about three 
and a half pounds of raw meat, it would resort to 
eating its fellow pets. He finally gave it to a roadside 
amusement park, since it had become an expensive 
boarder to feed. 

I think it would be a lot of fun to raise these young 
orphans, but there is a lot of work to it because of 
the many meals they require each day. I keep busy 
with just my cafeteria-style feeding, catering to their 
seasonal tastes. 

After the hatching season starts, grain is not so 
popular except with the blackbird tribe, which this 
year has included more grackles than ever before. 
At that the cracked corn with wild bird seed added, 
disappears fast enough. All of the song birds feed 
their young more bread and suet, though as they 
grow, grain is added to their diet. Sunflower seed re- 
mains the favorite dish for the cardinals, titmice and 
towhees. 

Fresh bread crumbled on the board is the signal 
for all of them and it brings in so many that it does 
not last long. The grackles are great “dunkers” and 
they keep the baths untidy with their bread crumbs. 
I put out some very stale yellow cake one day, and 
a shining, white-eyed grackle sat for several minutes 
on the bath, holding a piece, larger than his head, ap- 
parently unable to make up his mind to dunk, or not 
to dunk. I do not mind the bread and cake so much, 
but I can see no reason for dunking a big piece of 
suet, and I think the other birds would prefer their 
baths less greasy. 

It is always amusing when the young birds become 
independent and want to feed themselves. I watched 
a young brown thrasher going through the motions at 
the foot of the bank near the rear windows. He tried 
valiantly to find bugs there, as his mammy had done 
just before. He scattered the dead leaves and dug in 
the soft earth until he had dirt all over his face and 
in his eyes. He dug deeper and deeper, without suc- 
cess and at last gave up and flew into a nearby bush. 
His ma was sitting in a tree above him, watching his 
efforts. The baby pleaded a bit and she came over 
and took him back to the same spot to show him again 
how it was done. Of course she found bugs there at 
once. 

It is interesting to see how the parents train them. 
One of the first things they seem to learn is to watch 
for air attack. When they are finally allowed on the 
board, they scan the sky in all directions before they 
try to eat. You wonder how the adults can instill so 
much knowledge in their offspring in so short a time, 
and teach them just what perils to watch for. 

Every now and then, against my better judgment, I 
kill a harmless snake, and I am usually instantly re- 
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pentant. Always it is either because the birds are 
upset, or I have reason to believe the snake has been 
robbing their nests. 

My most recent victim was a red rat snake, a beau- 
tifully marked and brilliantly colored reptile. It is 
such a clean looking snake, so slender of head and 
tapering of tail that it has none of the repulsive ap- 
pearance of the moccasin and other heavy snakes. 
Actually its color and grace make it a lovely thing 
to watch. I am glad I have none of that “instinctive 
fear of snakes”, you hear so much about. 

I knew this fellow was, or had been, under my 
house, for I had seen him go in through a vent which 
had been left unscreened by workmen. I also knew 
some field mice had got in there, so I was not dis- 
pleased to see a rat snake around. But when I saw 
his head sticking out from under the doorstep as I 
started to enter the house, I decided that was just 
too much, so I lay in ambush and destroyed him when 
he came out, and he was probably in search of nothing 
more than insects and mice. Now I am sorry. I would 
much rather have him as a resident there than the 
mice. I hope he disposed of that family before I dis- 
posed of him. 

I expect what urged me on to kill him was the fact 
that after two weeks absence from home, I found 
the mocker’s nest deserted. Only one of the eggs had 
been laid before I left. And the quail, which should 
have brought in coveys of young weeks before, were 
still feeding in pairs all day, as though they had not 
even started to nest. I believe something was guilty of 
robbing the nests, and the red snake seemed a likely 
culprit. Of course it could be cats, for unfortunately 
one family in the neighborhood has a large supply 
of the predators. 

Another incentive perhaps, was the recent expe- 
rience of a neighbor across the lake; cardinals had 
nested in a low shrub, just outside her library win- 
dow and there were young birds in the nest. One 
night a frantic fluttering at the glass drew the atten- 
tion of the family, and when they investigated they 
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Spin for the little fish with suitable tackle and you'll have a 
battle on your hands, says the author. 


A LL THINGS are relative. A six hundred pound tuna 
on fifty pound line is a sporting proposition. A 
twenty pound barracuda on fifty pound line isn’t. Try 
a two pound speck or a one pound bream on two 
pound line ... and you have a battle on your hands. 
Spin for the little fish in between those battles for the 
stars of the sporting angler’s world with tackle suit- 
able and you'll have the thrill of your lifetime. Best 
of all, you don’t need to spend a lot of money, take 
time off from work or go great distances for the best 
of angling thrills. Take a light spinning rig to the 
nearest “panfish” lake or river and live a little! 

Why spinning tackle? Well, it is the lightest, most 
sporty tackle yet invented by man. You’ve heard about 
it, and if you are stubbornly sticking to the old bait 
casting rig, get hep brother! It’s the most! 


Actually, spinning isn’t new as a fishing method. 
Spinning tackle is the oldest known to man. The first 
fisherman who coiled fish line at their feet and flung 
the bait out into the water were spin fishermen. Hun- 
dreds of years ago, none other than Izaak Walton 
wrote about spinning for trout and salmon, but he was 
referring to baits and lures that spun as they were re- 
trieved, regardless of the tackle used. Actually in that 


sense, the angler is spinning when using a lure that 


spins. 


But in the modern concept of the terms, it means 
angling with spinning tackle; a rod with its charac- 
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Spinning 
for the 
“LITTLE FISH" 


BY RAY OVINGTON 


teristic large line guides, that is neither a fly rod nor 
a bait rod, but a combination of both. The fixed spool 
reel hangs down beneath the long cork handle. So 
equipped, the angler is able now to cast lighter lures 
than those generally used with bait casting tackle and 
heavier than those used with a fly rod. Bait, either 
the traditional worm, live bait or cut bait can be cast 
long distances. 

The fixed spool reel, which is the basis of modern 
spinning tackle, originated among anglers of Southern 
Europe in the 17th century. In the early 18th century 
the Basques were using a unique mechanism that 
looked like a bird cage. Still later, Scotsmen wore 
trays on their chests on which a great amount of line 
was coiled. The Swiss combined the two and designed 
the first belt reel. It had a spool that remained sta- 
tionary throughout both the cast and the retrieve. 

Thirty years ago in England, a man named Holden 
Illingsworth introduced the first practical spinning 
reel. He is credited with the first roller or manual line 
pickup which revolved around the reel spool, contrary 
to the conventional winch of the level winding revolv- 
ing bait casting type reel. This contraption enabled 
even the novice to cast like an expert and soon all 
were catching bigger fish than they had ever dreamed 
possible. Reels of this type underwent constant im- 
provement and spinning began to make its definite 
niche in American angling prior to World War II. 
Since then, of course, spinning has been literally 
taking the country by storm. All kinds of big fish rec- 
ords have been the luck of those owning spinning 
tackle. To date there is hardly a small game fish 
species that hasn’t been taken on spinning tackle 
easier and with more fun, by rank beginners. On top 
of this, spinning tackle has elevated the “lesser” spe- 
cies of panfish and others to the realm of sporting 
species. Panfish such as the crappie or speck, the 
bream and the rest of the freshwater family including 
pickerel and shad are sport of the greatest proportions 
when taken on spinning tackle. I think perhaps the 
greatest proof of spinning tackle efficiency is the time 
when I saw a well known poacher carrying one. This 
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I said to myself is proof positive. 

Once you have used spinning tackle, the old bait 
casting rig will be discarded into the relic heap and 
kept around the house as a memento of a past gener- 
ation. But, lest you want to start an argument, spin- 
ning is no passing fad. Look around you on the rivers, 
on the lakes and along the brackish waters. You'll 
see more and more spinning rigs in use, by novice and 
expert alike. 

On a recent trip to Lemon Bluff on the St. Johns, 
during the height of the shad season I counted twenty 
seven boats. Twenty five of them had at least one man 
aboard with spinning tackle. Several of the others 
were armed with fly rods. The bait casting rod and 
reel has simply taken the back seat. 


The advantages of spinning are many and varied. 
Spinning tackle, just an ordinary light or medium 
weight rig is versatile enough to offer the meat getter 
all the power he needs, and the sportsman all the fun 
he wants whether it be a little bream or a monster 
bass. There is never a worry about backlash, bruised 
knuckles or tangled tackle trays. A rank beginner can 
learn to cast a spinning rig in ten minutes, not like an 
expert, but well enough to get the line out there where 
the fish are. 


Yet, there are still those who fight progress and 
damn spinning as unfit for human consumption. The 
reason they do is because they didn’t get started right 
with it. Chances are that any type of tackle can be 
mis-matched and mishandled . . . even spinning tackle. 
Why, just the other day an enraged angler gave me a 
talking to as soon as I asked him about his favorite 
hatred. 


True to form, he was ill equipped from start to 
finish. He was armed with a light spinning reel, light 
rod and 15 pound test line. The line was too heavy for 
either, and it sprung out from the spool each time he 
east. The light lures he was trying to throw wouldn't 
go twenty feet because of the heavy line and light rod. 
He told me that he had given up trying to cast with 
the outfit and settled down to still fishing with a min- 
now and had lost three bass, one because the drag had 
been set too light and the fish ran away with him and 
the others because he had snubbed them with a drag 
set too heavy. When he had at last equalized a little 
bit, he said that he couldn’t set the hook into a fish 
because the rod tip was too limber. 

One thing about it, he had made all the mistakes at 
once and he knew all about spinning. He knew all the 
answers and I hardly had a chance to wedge in a word. 
Finally after the tirade was over, I volunteered to 
show him the reasons for his bad luck. Today that 
man is a true convert to spinning and the last time I 
saw him he had given away all his bait casting rigs. 
While I believe that this last is a little extreme, the 
situation argues that spinning is it when the tackle is 
balanced. 


What is balanced tackle in spinning? 

It is simply matching the tackle together to do a 
specific job, and with sufficient margin to handle the 
fringes of very light fish, such as our beloved Florida 
pan fish to the biggest bass in the lake. Common sense 
argues light lure, light line, limber tip rod. Heavier 
lures demand a heavier line. Very heavy lures can’t 
be cast with too light a line for risk of snapping them 
off on the cast. Light lures certainly can’t be cast great 
distances with too heavy a line. Using a common light 
weight reel, the line should not test more than six or 
eight pounds and this will handle any lure that the 
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medium or light rod will handle. If you wish to throw 
extra heavy weights, then you'll have to have a stouter 
rod tip to swing them out. But by and large, the 
smaller lighter lures are just as effective and becom- 
ing more so as more anglers begin to have success with 
them. Spinning lures of extra light weight are taking 
big fish with regularity. So, the light tackle is winning 
out. 

In my travels around the forty eight, ’ve taken just 
about every kind of fresh water species and have 
talked with a great many anglers who have become 
spinning addicts. They all go for it in a big way, but 
the most important point that has come from these 
talks is the fact that they enjoy the light tackle spin- 
ning for the more common varieties of fish as much 
or more than the angling for big time stuff. Also, they 
point out, spinning has brought the family into the 
fishing picture. Here in Florida, where cane pole 
fishing is the vogue, the family is already in the pic- 
ture and very strongly. But I would venture to say 
that there isn’t one of the Sunday fishermen who 
would not trade the cane pole for the spinning rod. 
The man of the house, armed with only the bait cast- 
ing rig would be loathe to try and teach the wife or 
the kids how to cast properly. He’d spend the after- 
noon untangling backlashes. Spinning has changed all 
that, for the old problems went out the window when 
spinning flew in. True, a good spinning outfit isn’t 
cheap, nor is any kind of tackle that is precision made, 
strongly made and well suited to the fishing task. On 
the other hand it is the most versatile and easily 
learned tackle in existence today with the exception of 
the hand line. 

Fishing technique for the panfish need not be 
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Convert to light spinning tackle and you will discover new fishing 
thrills in your own familiar “backyard” waters. 
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The recent formal dedication of Jim Woodruff Dam on the Apalachicola River near Chatta- 
hoochee heralds a promising new era for northwest Florida. Sportsmen are especially happy 
over the fishing and duck hunting potentialities of the big impoundment. 
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J. Les Hine, Bradenton, Florida, displays a string of crappie taken 
from Lake Okeechobee at the mouth of Taylor Creek. Photo by B. J. Chapman and D. B. Chapman of Miami cleaning the morn- 


Ralph Voss. ing’s catch of speckled perch taken from Lake Okeechobee. 
Photo by Ralph Voss. 
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M. L. “Buckshot’’ Melvin of Alford and Linzy Morris with sixty 


Although shellcrackers usually “bed” during the spring and early pounds of Florida largemouth bass representing their one day 


summer months, they have been known to spawn during every 

month of the year some place within the state. Here Wildlife 

Officer Jake Scott of the Everglades Region displays a full stringer 

of ‘crackers taken from a bedding area on Lake Okeechobee. 
Photo by Ralph Voss. 


THE 
STATE 


Left: Jack pot on the first try. Fred Vogler 

of Lakeland, bass fishing with a fly rod 

popping bug for the first time, caught this 

10-pound largemouth in a small lake south 
of Groveland in Lake County. 
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limit of eight bass each. 





Above: Wild turkeys, live trapped as part 
of the Game & Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion’s turkey restoration project, are re- 
leased on the Farmton Management Area 
in Volusia County. Left to right: Commis- 
sioner Don Southwell; Wildlife Officer Char- 
lie Clark; Bill Smedburg, representative of 
the Miami Corporation, owners of the prop- 
erty covered by the Farmton Manage- 
ment Area; Wildlife Biologist Dick Harlow; 
Homer Smith of the Volusia Wildlife Asso- 
ciation; and Wildlife Officer Larry Law- 
rence. Photo by Jim Reed. 
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THE 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


and its 


management in Florida 


BY ROBERT W. MURRAY 
and 
O. E. FRYE, JR. 


ARTWORK BY WALLACE HUGHES 


VERY YEAR MORE and more of Florida’s land is 

being put to work to produce something. This is 
the direct result of an ever-increasing human popula- 
tion. At present an average of 1,000 families per week 
are moving into Florida. The new businesses and in- 
dustries that are accompanying this increase in pop- 
ulation are expanding at the expense of our remaining 
wildlife land. Whether the business is an improved 
pasture, an orange grove, or a tourist court, it en- 
croaches upon our frontier wildlife land much as a 
flood engulfs inch by inch the opposing hillside. 

If we are to maintain quail and other wildlife pop- 
ulations, we must bring ourselves to realize that this 
flood is not likely to recede, or even discontinue its 
advance. We must improve the quality of the remain- 
ing land for wildlife if we are to keep the same quan- 
tity of wildlife. Land that once supported one quail 
per twenty acres will have to be managed to support 
one quail per ten acres if half of that land is taken out 
of quail production. This is simple arithmetic. 

As the population increases in Florida, so do the 
hunters. Sales of hunting licenses have increased by 
85 per cent during the last decade (1946-1956). Many 
tourists visit our State every hunting season to in- 
dulge in that traditionally fine sport of the South, 
quail shooting. Many of the people who are coming 
to Florida to retire look forward to quail shooting. To 
maintain present numbers of quail is not enough; 
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RANGE OF EASTERN 
AND FLORIDA BOBWHITES 


there has to be an increase to correspond with the in- 
crease in number of guns. So, we are face to face 
with the problem of how to increase our quail on an 
ever-diminishing range. 

Quail management is no longer a difficult and per- 
plexing problem. This game bird has been under 
scientific study long enough so that its management 
in the South can be prescribed by a few well-defined 
rules. These rules are herein set forth. We appeal to 
all agencies and institutions, federal, state, county, and 
urban, to all organizations and enterprises, private 
and cooperative, to assist in the management of the 
South’s greatest game bird, the bobwhite quail. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission cannot do 
the job alone. This endeavor is too great in scope. 
There must be combined interest and effort. 


LIFE HISTORY 


Before we can attempt management of any game 
animal we must first understand the life history of 
that animal and its patterns of reproduction. The life 
history of the bobwhite quail has been carefully and 
thoroughly studied by many investigators. One of the 
most complete studies in the country was done by Mr. 
Herbert L. Stoddard (1931) working on the game 
plantations of the Thomasville-Tallahassee area. His 
book, The Bobwhite Quail, Its Habits, Preservation 
and Increase, has served as a guide for men working 
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in the quail management field. 
Those desiring to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the bird should pro- 
cure this magnificent treatise. 

There are two subspecies of quail 
in Florida, the eastern bobwhite, 
Colinus virginianus virginianus (L.) 
of north Florida, and the Florida 
bobwhite, Colinus virginianus flor- 
idanus (Coues) of south Florida. 
The latter is considerably smaller 
and darker than the former. The 
eastern bobwhite will average 
around six ounces in weight, where- 
as its southern cousin averages 
around five ounces. There is a con- 
siderable overlap in the ranges and 
the birds intermix freely where they 
both frequent the same range. The 
life history of both birds is essen- 
tially the same. Habits and behavior 
throughout the year are reviewed 
here briefly. 


Covey breakup — Covey breakup 
is a rather gradual activity in the 
spring. Its first indication is an in- 
creasing belligerence, especially on 
the part of the males, to other birds 
of the same sex. Birds that live to- 
gether in perfect harmony during 
the. winter become quarrelsome. 
There is a great deal of usually 
harmless sparring. As courtship be- 
gins in earnest, pairs or trios begin 
to. wander away in the warm days 
of early spring, only to reassemble 
in ¢oveys at night to roost. In north 
Florida, covey breakup usually be- 
gins around March 15, but may not 
bé complete with some coveys until 
May 1. In the southern part of the 
state it can be expected to occur 
three or four weeks earlier. The 
association loosens as the days grow 
longer until the covey organization 
is completely dissolved. There is no 
evidence to support the sometimes 
common belief there will be no 
covey breakup in the spring if no 
birds are shot from that covey in 
the winter. 

‘Pairing — Most of the birds have 
paired and mated by the time the 
covey breakup is complete. The 
mated as well as the unmated are 
now able and are sometimes forced 
by the aggressiveness of their erst- 
while covey associates to leave their 
winter range. 


Food and cover have become 
more abundant with the spring 
growth of vegetation and _ insects. 
Territory that may have been un- 
inhabitable during the winter is no 
longer bare and the whole country- 
side constitutes the summer or 
breeding range of the birds. The 
“bob-white” calls of the cocks that 
were unmated by the time the 
coveys broke up come from every- 
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During winter the covey roosts in rosette formation. 


where. These “bachelor” cocks are 
doomed to a lonely summer since 
there are not enough hens to go 
around. There are normally ap- 
proximately 15 per cent more cocks 
than hens at the time the coveys 
break up. However, these lonely 
cocks are persistent and continue 
to whistle into the summer. Whis- 
tling apparently reaches a peak in 
June. 


The bobwhite is a monogamous 
bird. Once mated he remains a de- 
voted husband and father until nest- 
ing is completed and the chicks 
reared. 


Nesting and incubation—As much 
as a month may lapse between the 
time of pairing and nest construc- 
tion. During this time the pair is 
inseparable, with the hen usually 
taking the lead in routine activities 
and the cock following. Once a de- 
sirable site for the nest is found, 
both birds share in the construction 
duties. Most nests are made near 
paths, roads, or small clearings 
under a tuft of grass or other over- 
hanging ground vegetation which, 
together with the partial roof usual- 


(Continued on Next Page) 





The nest is usually found on the ground beneath a tuft of grass. 
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The red-tailed hawk eats large numbers of 
cotton rats, one of the worst enemies of 
nesting quail. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ly constructed by the birds, renders 
the nest very difficult to see. 

The hen normally begins egg de- 
position as soon as the nest is com- 
pleted. It takes her from 15 to 20 
days to lay the average clutch of 14 
eggs. During this time she is only 
on the nest long enough to lay. The 
remainder of the time is spent with 
the cock who has remained nearby. 
The pair forage, dust, and loaf to- 
gether. Soon after the last egg is 
ceposited, incubation begins. 

This duty, although usually per- 
formed by the hen, may be shared 
by the cock. If the hen is killed 
while incubating, the cock completes 
the task. By the twenty-third day 
efter incubation begins, the chicks 
have emerged from the shell. The 
nesting season in north Florida runs 
approximately from May 1 to Oc- 
tober 1, with the peak being nor- 
mally in June and July. In south 
Florida nesting is two to four weeks 
earlier. If the first eggs are de- 
stroyed, the birds will continue to 
renest until late in the summer or 
until they are successful in bringing 
cff a brood. The number of eggs 
produced at later nestings becomes 
progressively smaller. Under nor- 
mal conditions about 85 per cent of 
the eggs hatch. If the weather is 
exceedingly dry and hot, the ground 
temperature is high and there is 
little soil moisture. This condition 
usually results in poor hatches. If 
the ground temperature is_ high 
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enough to kill the embryos none of 
the eggs may hatch, in which case 
the hen may incubate until she is 
physically unable to renest. How- 
ever, if only one egg hatches the 
nesting instinct is satisfied and the 
activity complete for the year. 
There is no evidence to support 
the common belief that more than 
one brood is raised each year. This 
belief stems from frequent observa- 
tions of newly hatched quail in the 
late summer or young of different 
ages in a single brood. The late 
broods are the result of renesting 
after earlier failure. The occur- 
rence of different aged young to- 
gether merely reflects the natural 
gregariousness of quail. Poor egg 
hatching is a primary cause of poor 
quail crops in drought years. 
There are many natural enemies 
of the nesting quail. Among the 
worst are skunks, cotton rats, snakes 
and ants. Stoddard described fire 
ants eating the chicks as soon as 
the shell was punctured and emer- 
gence began. In his study of 602 
nests he found that 37 per cent were 
destroyed by natural enemies. Sixty- 
four per cent of his nests were 
failures, leaving only 36 per cent 
to hatch successfully. Twenty per 
cent of the nests were deserted due 
to disturbance by the elements, man, 
livestock, and other sources. Never- 
theless, in view of the readiness 
with which quail renest and the fact 
that a given habitat will support 
only a given number of birds, it is 
extremely doubtful that normal 
nesting losses due to predation have 
an appreciable effect on the number 
of birds starting the hunting season. 


Rearing—The old birds lead the 
young from the nest just as soon 
as the hatching is completed. If the 
nest contained an average clutch of 
14 eggs and the hatch was normal, 
12 to 14 young birds leave the nest. 
Both parents share in the duties of 
rearing and brooding the young. 
Kither will carry out this assignment 
alone in the event of the death of 
the other. 

During the first two weeks the 
chicks require much brooding. At 
the time of hatching they are covered 
with natal down and weigh about 
one-fourth ounce. When one week 
old they weigh about one-third ounce 
and specks of juvenile plumage 
appear on the wings. 

At two weeks they weigh one-half 
ounce and the juvenile plumage has 
progressed to the sides and shoulders. 
They are now able to fly short dis- 
tances. At three weeks they weigh 
almost an ounce and juvenile plum- 
age has come out on the breast and 
back. At four weeks the weight has 
reached one and one-half ounces. 
Most of the natal down has been 
lost except on the head. The first 
juvenile primary wing feather is 
shed. The second is shed at five 
weeks. 

At six weeks they weigh approxi- 
mately two ounces and juvenile 
plumage is practically complete. The 
third juvenile primary is dropped 
and the first and second adult pri- 
maries are coming in. They appear 
almost half the size of the old birds. 
At eight weeks they weigh almost 
three ounces and are in full juvenile 
plumage with adult feathers begin- 
ning to appear on the breast. The 





Some nests are lost to predation but renesting usually occurs. 
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fifth juvenile primary is dropped 
and the fourth adult primary, which 
was dropped at seven weeks, is com- 
ing in. At ten weeks they weigh four 
ounces and appear almost grown. 


Most of the juvenile plumage has 
been replaced by adult plumage and 
the distinguishing sex markings be- 
come apparent. The sixth juvenile 
primary has been dropped and the 
adult number five primary is coming 
in. At twelve weeks the birds weigh 
anproximately four and_ three- 
fourths ounces and are difficult to 
tell from the old birds at a distance. 
Adult plumage predominates and 
the seventh adult primary is coming 
in. They are no longer dependent 
upon the old birds. At 15 weeks they 
are practically indistinguishable 
from the adult birds and weigh 
approximately five and_ one-half 
ounces. The eighth juvenile primary 
has been shed and they are now 
mature birds. In north Florida the 
two remaining juvenile pointed pri- 
maries (9 and 10) will not normally 
be shed and replaced by the round- 
tipped adult feathers until the moult 
the following summer. However, if 
the hatch was early the ninth pri- 
mary may be shed. In south Florida 
a large percentage of the earlier 
hatched birds moult the ninth pri- 
mary and a few moult the tenth in 
their first year. 


By the time the birds are 16 weeks 
old it is the middle of October, as- 
suming that they hatched around 
July 1. They are grown birds and 
behave as a well coordinated unit 
or covey. They roost in typical 
rosette formation for mutual warmth 


and protection. The whole covey 
“freezes” as one or flushes as one. 
Their diet now consists to a great 
extent of seeds and grains which 
have become increasingly available. 
During the summer they had ranged 
over fifty or sixty acres in their 
foraging activities. They had little 
need for surface water to drink, 
obtaining moisture from dew drops 
and succulent berries and insects. 
Quail do not need surface water to 
thrive except in case of a prolonged 
drought when there is no dewfall. 
At such times they may move to a 
source of surface water. 


A typical brood during the sum- 
mer has not gone without mortality. 
Perhaps five of an original thirteen 
young had perished, leaving eight 
young and the two parent birds in 
the family group. A foraging cow 
had stepped on one when three days 
old. At two weeks of age a house 
cat had pounced upon the group 
and one did not escape. Another 
chilled to death after being exposed 
to cold drizzling rain one night after 
they were scattered by a stray dog. 
At seven weeks of age a Cooper’s 
hawk had picked off another that 
was a little slow in reaching escape 
cover. At ten weeks of age one of 
the birds failed to make it across 
the highway ahead of a speeding 
automobile. 


By the first of November most of 
the foods that comprised the summer 
diet becomes scarce. The protective 
ground cover that has offered so 
much security is dying and becoming 
thinner. The birds are forced to 
wander to find security and happier 





Both parents take part in rearing the young. 
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hunting grounds. During this wan- 
dering the bonds that united the 
family circle are broken. Many of 
the now mature birds join other 
vagabond birds. This continues until 
suitable habitat is found and large 
winter coveys organized. This move- 
ment is known as the “fall shuffle” 
and is very evident in Florida. 
Sex and Age Ratios—By collecting 
sex and age data from wild birds 
we are able to learn much about 
natural productivity and population 
dynamics. Most of these data are 
obtained by examination of the birds 
shot during the hunting season. Sex- 
ing the birds is easy because of the 
difference in markings. It is possible 
to determine whether the bird is an 
cold bird or a young of the year by 
examining the primary wing coverts. 
If the midrib and tip of these feath- 
ers are buff or cream colored it is 
a young bird. If the feathers are a 
uniform blue-gray it is an old bird. 
Many sex and age studies have 
been conducted throughout the 
country. Without exception these 
studies indicate a preponderance of 
cocks in the bobwhite population. 
For example, in a sample of 20,000 
birds from north Florida and south 
Georgia, Stoddard found 53.3 per 
cent cocks and 46.7 per cent hens. 
The much higher percentage of 
cocks among the old birds illustrates 
the well known characteristic of the 
bobwhite — that natural mortality 
operates to the disadvantage of the 
females and thus normally produces 
an excess of cocks. Since the winter 
sex ratio of the young is near 50:50, 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Good escape cover prevents heavy predation. 
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the loss of females must occur after 
the covey breakup or during the 
breeding season. At this time the 
hens are heavy with eggs and en- 
gaged in nesting and probably more 
vulnerable to predation than at any 
other time of the year. It is un- 
likely, however, that this loss of 
nesting hens affects the winter quail 
population to any appreciable extent. 
The cocks normally assume the re- 
sponsibility of hatching the eggs or 
rearing the young when their mates 
are lost but, more important, the 
number of young reaching maturity 
is determined more by the adequacy 
of the habitat to rear young than the 
number of young hatched. At any 
rate, there are usually plenty of 
young reared to fully stock the fall 
coverts if the weather has been 
favorable. 

The subject of bird harvest is one 
of considerable controversy. There 
has been much discussion over the 
number of birds that can be safely 
removed by hunting to leave ade- 
quate breeding stock. It has been 
conclusively demonstrated that there 
is an 80 per cent annual turnover 
in the population . .. eight out of 
ten birds will disappear before the 
next winter. They disappear whether 
or not any of them are killed through 
hunting. It is only good use of a 
natural resource to utilize a large 
percentage of these birds that would 
be lost anyway. This theoretically 
could permit harvest of 80 per cent 
of the population if there were no 
losses other than to man. 

The number of birds that should 
be left in each covey is really incon- 
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sequential. Many sportsmen believe 
that the leaving of a certain number 
of birds per covey is necessary to 
maintain adequate breeding stocks. 

This would be true if all coveys 
were shot. However, in most Florida 
quail territory there are sufficient 
birds in “swamp” and other inac- 
cessible coveys to normally restock 
all covey ranges even though indi- 
vidual coveys are too heavily shot. 
Also of importance in preserving 
adequate breeding stock each year 
is the fact that, as the shootable por- 
tion of the quail population is re- 
duced by heavy shooting and hunt- 
ing becomes poor, the average hunter 
has less incentive to hunt and thus 
hunting pressure on the remaining 
birds automatically lessens. The 
birds themselves also assist in the 
matter by becoming more wary — 
sometimes remaining in heavy cover 
at all times, flushing wild, flying out 
of sight, running ahead of the dogs, 
and in other ways becoming more 
difficult to bag. 


Some states attempt to control the 
bird harvest by placing additional 
restrictions on take if summer pro- 
ductivity is low. Seasons are short- 
ened, or the bag is decreased. The 
whistling or call count has been 
acclaimed as a management tool in 
some states by which seasons can 
be set in advance. This is supposed 
to be indicative of productivity. It 
would be interesting if these states 
learned what per cent of their bird 
population is removed by guns and 
to what extent their productivity is 
increased by the placing of addi- 
tional restrictions. The writers feel 
that, in Florida at least, rigid control 


of harvest is unnecessary and is poor 
quail management. Productivity can 
be increased in more effective ways. 

Food Habits—The bobwhite is pri- 
marily a seed eater. Many species 
of seed are utilized as food. The ten 
primary fall and winter foods for 
northwest, central, and south Flor- 
ida, as determined by food habits 
studies, are presented in the accom- 
panying table. 

Leading Foods of Florida Bob- 
whites 

Murray (1,000 northwest Florida 
birds) 

Acorns (Quercus spp.) 

Peanuts (Arachis hypogaea) 

Beggarweeds (Meibomia spp.) 

Corn (Zea mays) 

Common _lespedeza 
striata) 

Partridge pea (Chamaecrista spp.) 

Milk pea (Galactia spp.) 

Flowering dogwood (Cynoxylon 
floridanum) 

Watergrass (Paspalum boscianum) 

Pine mast (Pinus spp.) 

Laessle (135 central Florida birds) 

Acorns (Quercus spp.) 

Wax myrtle (Cerothanmus spp.)- 

Milk peas (Galactia spp.) | 


(Lespedeza 


Summer Farewell (Kuhnistera 
pinnata) 

Gopher apple (Geogalanus oblon- 
gifolius) 


Panicum (Panicum spp.) 

Pine mast (Pinus spp.) 

Dollar-leaf (Rhynchosia spp.) 

Ragweed (Ambrosia spp.) 

Frye (3,789 south Florida birds) 

Wax myrtle (Cerothanmus spp.) 

Slough grass (Scleria setacea) 

Acorns (Quercus spp.) 

Puffball fungus (Rhizopogon spp.) 

Green vegetation 

Pine mast (Pinus spp.) 

Paspalum (Paspalum spp.) 

Gallberry (Ilex glabra) 

Love vine (Cassytha filiformis) 

Cabbage Palm fruits (Sabal pal- 
metto) 

These are the leading foods, con- 
sidering the amounts of each util- 
ized. Quail do not require a wide 
variety of foods. One or two staple 
foods high in mineral and vitamin 
content forming the major part of 
their diet will carry them through 
the winter in fine shape. Generally 
the foods that are utilized most in an 
area are those that are most avail- 
able. It appears in Florida that the 
matter of availability or quantity of 
a food is of greater concern than 
quality or preference. On our ranges 
greater rewards are obtained from 
efforts directed at increasing the 
quantity or availability of a staple 
food rather than those directed at 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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THE SPARROW HAWK 


BY JOHN GERARD 





Sparrow hawks nest in a variety of sites. This one nested in the Down covered young hawks as they appear a few days after 
hollow of a dead tree stub. The hawk usually adds nothing in hatching. They will moult in the fall but 2 years are required 
the way of nesting material to the site selected. The birds pair to attain full adult plumage. 


off in April or May and the brownish-cinnamon colored eggs 
hatch about June. 





Nine days later the young birds are becoming well feathered. The sparrow hawk measures Carrying a numbered metal band, a female 
from nine to twelve inches in length, the smallest of North American hawks. Grasshoppers poses for a final picture before leaving the 
are the mainstay of the sparrow hawk diet but other insects plus an occasional small bird, nesf. 


reptile, or amphibian may be taken. 
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A bass performs acrobatics for Buck Perry, a former teacher of high school physics, who discovered a method of catching fish whenever 
he wishes to do so. 


THE $40,000 ANSWER 


BY GEORGE X. SAND 


VER SINCE HOMO SAPIENS first tossed a bait into 

water suspected of containing fish, his basic pro- 
blem has remained unchanged; namely, how to be 
assured of catching them when you want to catch 
them. 

Since that fateful day the fisherman has seen the 
lie put to dozens of “sure-fire” methods of accomplish- 
ing this. He has sadly discovered that regardless how 
he may go about it, whether he revert to live bait or 
dead, drifting, jugging, hand line, trot lines, set lines, 
trolling, cane pole, bait or fly casting, spinning or what 
have you... he is still going to catch fish only when 
they happen to be “biting”’. 

Today, however, there has emerged from the ranks 
of such persecuted a soft-spoken North Carolinian, a 
one-time high school physics teacher, who has changed 
all this. His name is Elwood “Buck” Perry and after 
nine years of frustrating effort and a sacrifice of $40,- 
000 he is quietly proving to astonished anglers from 
Canada to Florida that he can catch fish whenever he 
wishes them to be “biting”’. 

You don’t believe this. Neither did I. Since then 
I’ve witnessed it firsthand and I still shake my head. 
A lot of other sportsmen are reacting the same way. 

I first encountered Buck Perry in the summer of 
1954 on Georgia’s 1,000-mile shoreline Clark Hill 
Reservoir, near Lincolnton. I sat in a skiff that had 
been provided by one-time cotton market trader “Bear” 
Elam from his nearby Soap Creek Fishing Camp, and 
watched Perry perform alone in a second boat for 
largemouth bass. 

It struck me as being a poor time to be trying for 
bass. It was August, and blazing hot as only inland 
Georgia can get at that time of year. Bad, also, was 
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the fact it had been an extremely dry season, with 
many of the cornfields burnt brown from lack of rain, 
so that the water level was down a good ten feet in 
the big lake. 

What seemed most discouraging of all, however, 
was the manner in which Perry was behaving. With 
his 5-horsepower outboard motor nearly at full throttle 
he was trolling, darting back and forth out in the cen- 
ter of this man-made reservoir which was 80 feet deep 
in certain spots and about a half mile wide at this 
point. It seemed ridiculous to attempt to troll at such 
speed, much less fish the center of such a large lake. 
At least 90 per cent of my own and any other bass I’d 
ever seen landed had come from water near the shore- 
line. 

Seated in the bow of our drifting skiff, Joe Stearns, 
outdoor columnist of the AUGUSTA CHRONICLE, grinned 
at my obvious skepticism. “Don’t worry about Buck. 
He'll find ’em. Just give him a little time.” He in- 
dicated the nearby shoreline where at least a dozen 
other anglers watched and waited in skiffs drawn up 
in the shade of the bank. “When he does you'll see 
all those guys converge on him.” 

Not long afterward the ex-schoolteacher suddenly 
slowed his roaring boat. He swung back into his own 
wake to drop anchor and quickly replace the lure 
he’d been trolling. “He’s had a hit,” Stearns interpret- 
ed. “Now watch this.” 

On his third cast Perry connected. He boated what 
appeared from this distance to be about a 2-pounder. 
Almost at once he caught another of the same Size. 
Before he could get this one alongside, motors were 
being started in rapid succession as the others streaked 
out to join him. 
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“This guy’s terrific,” yelled a fisherman from another 
boat as we joined the hurrying procession. “Last week 
we watched him take 30 bass on 30 consecutive casts 
... all out in the middle like that. He lost the 31st!” 

If Perry was terrific his mild, almost shy manner 
failed to confirm it. At 39, with rimless glasses and a 
boyish grin, he hardly looked the sort of man whose 
amazing angling achievements were supposedly firing 
the imaginations of red-blooded fishermen throughout 
the East. 

“Shucks, don’t let them tell you I’m an expert,” he 
drawled. “Anyone could do the same thing, I guess, 
if they wanted to invest the time to study fish and 
design a lure to fit their habits.” 

I inspected the lures he’d been using. They were 
called “Spoonplugs”. They resembled somewhat, as a 
bystander aptly put it, “a shoehorn that had been 
trampled by a horse.” Perry admitted simply that he 
“made them” in a small shop adjacent to his home. 

After catching several, the churning boats soon suc- 
ceeded in scaring off the bass which Buck had found. 
This didn’t seem to annoy him too much. He slipped 
away a mile or so and discovered another gathering 
of largemouths. I watched him catch four on that 
many casts before the trailing boats once more con- 
verged on him. Some of the eager anglers cast their 
lures so close that on several occasions it seemed cer- 
tain they must tangle with Perry’s line. 

A third time he unerringly pin-pointed still another 
school of bass—and this while no one else on the large 
reservoir was able to catch a single fish by them- 
selves! 

I had intended to remain at the public fish camp 
but one day—just long enough to convince myself of 
the fallacy of Perry’s system. Instead, I stayed for 
three, fishing from daylight until dark at my insistence 
with this surprising man; listening to the amazing 
tales which Bear Elam and Washington (Ga.) real 
estate man Buck Griggs and others told about him in 
camp that night. 


For example, in the spring of this year, shortly after 
he’d first met Perry, Joe Stearns had gone fishing with 
him here at Clark Hill. Using the Spoonplugs and 
Buck’s system (both of which will be described) the 
two men proceeded to catch 85 bass in four hours, 
throwing back all but the Georgia limit of 10 each. 

Whereupon Stearns told Buck. “Okay, so we’re 
catching fish here, where we know they are plentiful. 
But now let’s go to Lake Jackson.” 

This latter body of water, located between Jackson 
and Monticello, Georgia, had over the years earned 
for itself with bass anglers the disrespectful title of 
“the most heart-breaking lake in the U. S.” 

There were eight other boats on the unhappy lake 
when Buck and Joe arrived there leisurely at 10 o’clock 
the following morning. (One of the advantages of 
Buck’s system is that one no longer need arise before 
daylight to be at some distant lake at the “right time’’.) 
As was to be expected, these others had caught no bass 
whatever, and had taken but a few scattered fish of 
other species. 


Buzzing about with his fast-moving outboard, Perry 
soon located bass and proceeded to catch his limit 
of ten. The aghast Stearns selected the smallest of 
these and weighed it at 6-1/4 pounds. The newspaper 
columnist later estimated conservatively that the total 
catch would scale between 70 and 80 pounds. 

The other Lake Jackson boats, meanwhile, had con- 
verged upon Buck in the customary manner. They 
continued to catch not a single bass, despite the fact 
they tossed everything they could into the water right 
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alongside Perry: top lures, deep-running lures, even 
live spring lizards. | 

One of those present who had witnessed Buck’s 
amazing demonstration was Mayor Jack Elliott of 
Covington, Georgia. “This is astounding,” exclaimed 
Elliott. “I saw it but I still can’t believe it!” 

Buck, in turn, evinced genuine surprise at the low 
opinions these men had held for Lake Jackson. ‘““Where 
else could I have caught ten such consecutively large 
bass?” he asked them with a grin. 

Stearns, a skilled fisherman in his own right who 
has been associated with the Georgia Game Commis- 
sion for the past 14 years, suspects that Perry’s feat 
has never been equalled anywhere. 

On an earlier occasion (July, 1952) Buck had 
wandered down into Florida to do a little fishing and 
possibly demonstrate the effectiveness of the ugly- 
looking lure he’d worked so painstakingly to develop. 
He found himself at Hary’s Fishing Lodge on Lake 
Panasoffkee, about 100 miles north of St. Petersburg 
and near the center of the state. 

To the camp operator he offered his usual greeting: 
“How are they biting today?” 

George Hary, normally a jovial little rotund Flor- 
idian with balding head and bushy gray moustache, 
proved in no mood to mince words. “Look around and 
decide for yourself,” he muttered. “It’s pretty obvious.” 

It was irritatingly hot. The livery operator hadn’t 
rented a skiff that day. In fact, there hadn’t been 
any fish caught here to amount to anything for the 
past week. 

Nevertheless, Buck, in his friendly, boyish manner 
prevailed upon the disgusted Floridian to ‘‘come along 
for company, anyway, and hold one of the rods.” 

They took their limit of 16 fine bass in less than 
an hour. 

No sooner had the stunned Hary returned to dock 
when he immediately proceeded to paint and erect a 
large sign that offers “free guide, boat, motor, gas, oil, 


(Continued on Next Page) 








Perry trolls for bass at a speed heretofore unheard of by 
fishermen. 
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tackle and lures” (Buck’s Spoonplug) to anyone who 
fails to catch.at least one bass while fishing according 
to the instruction sheet which Buck includes with 
every lure he sells. 

Six months later, Rube Allyn, fishing editor of the 
ST. PETERSBURG TIMES, wrote that the enthusiastic Hary 
had not been obliged to make good even once to the 
many “takers” of his offer. In fact, as a further chal- 
lenge, the livery operator had thrown in a free steak 
or chicken dinner for good measure. And his sign is 
Shll.ps24 

Buck Perry lives at Hickory, North Carolina, with 
his wife and two children. Like most busy men who 
like to fish, he’d grown irritated by the familiar camp 
operator’s glib explanation “Too bad you weren’t here 
last week .. . they were really biting then.” 

“I decided to compile some field notes and do a little 
experimenting,” he says. “I longed for some kind of 
lure or method, maybe a combination of each, that 
would permit me to catch fish whenever I found my- 
self with a little spare time.” 

The “little experiment” stretched into nine years 
of heartbreaking effort which found the Perrys bor- 
rowing on their home, their insurance as friends shook 
their heads. “We felt we had already invested so much 
in the idea we didn’t dare give it up.” 


After an exhaustive study of fish habits, Buck had 
taken a pair of metal shears and an ample supply of 
bright tin and gone to nearby Lake Hickory, a popular 
bass site. There, with a math professor’s typical regard 
for detail, he had patiently cut and bent and shaped 
the tin lures, meanwhile faithfully recording the re- 
sults of each new cast. 


When at last he and his weary wife felt the time 
had come to analyze their voluminous field data, they 
discovered to their surprise that for best results: they 
must use an awkward-looking metal spoon with a 
drooping head for diving; two large wing reflectors, 
each bent sharply upward; behind these a pair of 
equally ludicrous stabilizers. To insure that the tricked 





A largemouth that was tripped up by Perry’s $40,000 method. 
Buck is quick to emphasize that Spoonplugging is primarily a 
method of fishing rather than the use of one particular lure. 
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fish would remain on, once it had struck at this 
questionable contraption, the lure had to be equipped 
with a unique split-barb single shaft hook midway 
on its underside, this augmented by a conventional 3- 
gang barb assembly at the tail. 

Jobbers and tackle store owners refused flatly to 
buy the finished product. “It’s ugly, it won’t sell,” 
one man told Buck sharply. “I see hundreds of these 
phony brain-childs—now get it out of here!” 

This took place on a stifling July day in a South 
Carolina town. “I’d worked that particular town from 
dawn till dark, walking steadily, without selling a 
dime’s worth,’ Buck recalls grimly. “I felt so de- 
pressed that I tore up my address list right there, 
deciding never to call on the trade again.” 

Fortunately, the easy-going schoolteacher had be- 
come angry as well as depressed. He decided to make 
the surly tackle store operator eat his words. He went 
to a nearby lake and there proceeded to create a “mild 
sensation.” Today the man is a good friend and an 
avowed advocate of the new method of fishing. 

And Perry is quick to emphasize that Spoonplugging 
is primarily a method of fishing, rather than the use 
of one particular lure. He uses his own lure simply 
because it comes closest to fulfilling the requirements 
which his years of research revealed are necessary for 
catching fish with his methods when other methods 
failed. 
~The big difference between Perry’s system and 
others that have been employed in the past is that 
he uses a lure that finds the fish for the user first. “It 
eliminates right at the outset what I have come to 
call the ‘unproductive water’,” he explains. “There 
is absolutely no sense wasting time where the fish 
aren’t. | 

To accomplish this he begins by selecting the small- 
est of the five sizes of spoons which he stamped out. 
The little lure is fastened by means of a tiny snap to 
a special 20-pound test monofilament trolling line, 
the latter being used in connection with a conventional 
reel that is mounted on a short rod of very stiff action. 
Trolling is fast, with about 40 yards of line out, be- 
ginning as close to the shoreline or weed bed as pos- 
sible, then working outward until a depth of six to 
eight feet has been thoroughly covered. 

This area so criss-crossed becomes known as “Zone 
A”. 

Should no strikes be forthcoming, the next two 
larger sizes of lures are each substituted, in turn, and 
trolled again throughout Zone A. This time, however, 
the angler is advised to experiment with his trolling 
speed, as well as the length of line let out, so that the 
vibrations being imparted to the taut monofilament 
(Perry calls it affectionately a “talking trolling line’) 
by the rapidly working lure are interrupted occa- 
sionally by an abrupt bump as the deep swimming 
spoon is permitted to dig into the bottom. 

If still no hits result (discounting a possible “strag- 
gler or two”), then the fish just aren’t in Zone A, Buck 
says. 

“Where are they, then?” one naturally asks. 

“In deeper water, on the bottom, in what we will 
call Zone B.” 

“Why must they be there?” 

“Well, we have already eliminated the shallows— 
and we know they can’t go ashore and hide in the 
woods.” 

“All right, but where on the bottom, then?”’ 

“Over a clean spot.” 

“Why?” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Hooded Merganser 
Lophodytes cucullotus 

This swift-flying, beautifully col- 
ored “fish duck” occurs exclusively 
in North America. It is most likely 
to be encountered about ponds and 
streams in heavily wooded areas, 
the same sort of locality inhabited 
by wood ducks, although it is occa- 
sionally seen about brackish or salt 
water areas. 

The hooded merganser is a tree 
nesting species. The preferred nest- 
ing site is a tree cavity near water, 
although nests may sometimes be 
located a half mile or more away 
from a stream or pond if closer nest- 
ing situation is not available. There 
is at least one record of this species 
nesting in Florida although most of 
the broods are raised in more north- 
erly sections of the United States and 
at least into the southerly portion 
of the Northwest Territories of 
Canada. 

Although it is a fast flyer, the high 
percentage of animal material in the 
hooded merganser’s diet is generally 
conceded to render the flesh less 
palatable than that of many other 
waterfowl. Important items of diet 
include small fishes, frogs, tadpoles, 
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crawfish, water beetles, and the 
larvae of various aquatic insects. 

On the water, the male gives the 
appearance of a small, black-backed 
white-breasted duck with black 
head and black-margined white 
crest. The narrow, cylindrical, 
toothed bill is typical of the mer- 
gansers and gives rise to the com- 
mon name “sawbill”. 

The female is a small, brown- 
backed, white-breasted duck with a 
definite darkish crest. 

American Merganser 
Mergus merganser 

Throughout North America, this 
largest of the three mergansers is 
well known. It is commonly called 
“sawbill”, “shelldrake” or “fish 
duck”. Primarily a feeder upon 
fishes, these birds also take quanti- 
ties of crustaceans, mollusks, and 
both larval and adult forms of aqua- 
tic insects in addition to some vege- 
tation. Because of their feeding 
habits, the flesh of the merganser 
is generally conceded to be poor 
table fare. 

This species nests in the northern 
United States, Alaska, and in Can- 
ada at least as far northward as 
Great Slave Lake. In Florida this 
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merganser is a relatively uncommon 
winter visitor although it has been 
reported from various localities, es- 
pecially in the northern one-third of 
the state. 

In most parts of its range, the 
American merganser is a bird of the 
fresh water areas although in Flor- 
ida the brackish and salt water sec- 
tions appear to hold the greatest 
appeal. 

In general appearance the male 
is a large duck with blackish head 
and a great deal of white on both 
the body and wings. The long, nar- 
row, cylindrical bill is characteristic 
of the mergansers. The female is a 
large, white-breasted bird with 
grayish back and crested, brownish- 
colored head. In the air, the male 
shows a great deal of white on body 
and wings, much more so than any 
other North American duck. 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Mergus serrator 

This “fish duck” occurs common- 
ly throughout most of North Amer- 
Unlike the Hooded and the 
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American Merganser, the _ red- 
breasted is a ground nester. The 


male shares in the duty of raising 
(Continued on Page 36) 











An American egret stalks a potential meal 
near the Anhinga Trail in the Everglades 
National Park. 


PRAWLING ACROSS THE lower part of Florida where 

the Everglades dwindle into mangrove swamps 
bordering Florida bay is one of the most remote and 
deserted regions left in the Sunshine State. 

A region now given over to feathered denizens and 
an occasional experienced sports fisherman, it once 
was the domain of plume hunters and outlaws who 
knew the devious waterways and uninhabited terrain, 
and found it to their liking in thwarting the law. 

It’s part of the Everglades National Park, but a part 
that few, other than park rangers on patrol, have seen 
prior to this winter when it became the focal point of 
a two-day tour sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society as part of its continuing program to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. General Public to conservation in gen- 
eral and wildlife in particular. 








A great white heron prepares to fly from near the Anhinga Trail 
in the Everglades National Park. 
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TOUR 


BY MAX HUNN 


To reach the area, you take an all day boat trip — 
the second half of a two-day junket — up Taylor River 
—more like a fair sized creek and about as big— 
which wends its tortuous way a few miles through the 
mangroves to Florida bay. 

And it’s a trip few city dwellers will forget, for it 
takes little imagination to roll back the calendar hun- 
dreds of years, for the area has changed little since 
white man came. If you close your eyes, and mentally 
muffle the roar of the exhausts of your boat, you can 
recreate the thrill of exploring the unknown that must 
have come to the first men to penetrate this wilderness. 
You never know what lies beyond the next bend—but 
it won’t be a traffic light. 

The entire two-day trip is packed with interesting 
experiences, and which would rate number one is a 
toss up. And it can be made again and again without 
duplication, for the feathered actors, who winter in 
the region, follow no script in their performances, 
other than to follow the laws of nature—safety lies in 
distance, and a quick flight means a long life. 

We began our two-day safari by joining the Audu- 
bon party at the McAllister Arcade—Miami office of 
the Society—where we boarded two station wagons for 
the trip through the fertile farm lands of South Dade 
County—known as the Winter Salad Bowl of the U.S., 
and also the winter residence of many different birds. 

Our party paused frequently as Charles Brookfield, 
South Florida Audubon representative and tour lead- 
er, halted the caravan to pin point birds and items of 
nature interest. On an Audubon tour there is no lack 
of expert guidance—it’s as fine a guided tour as one 
could desire—and this one was no exception, with 
Charlie and his three assistants—Paul Drummond, 
John Dennis and Phil Kahl providing a running com- 
mentary on bird life and nature as the two station 
wagons rolled along. 

Heading westward from Florida City we entered the 
Everglades National Park and our caravan rolled to a 
stop at the Anhinga Trail—the quarter-mile board 
walk extending over Taylor Slough. 

This spot offers a wonderful opportunity to observe 
birds and alligators. The wildlife has become so ac- 
customed to the human gawkers that their routine 
continues with scant interruption even though the 
boardwalk and observation platform are crowded with 
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sidewalk superintendents. 

We were fortunate in seeing several anhingas—the 
water turkey —for whom the boardwalk is named, 
swimming like submarines at periscope depth, or 
swinging on branches, wings extended, drying out. 
The anhinga, while able to swim underwater, never- 
theless is not waterproof, and periodically has to dry 
out in the wind and sun. 

The roster of birds seeable from the Anhinga Trail 
is long. Coots, purple gallinules, egrets, limpkins, great 
white and blue herons and wood ibis commonly put in 
an appearance, and the ’gators drowse lazily in the 
sun, or make food forays—sometimes succeeding in 
capturing a bird, or chewing garfish who frantically 
jump from the water trying to escape, or chomping on 
another ’gator and sometimes failing to dine. 

It was a constantly changing show with ringside 
seats where binoculars weren’t necessary, although 
several pairs were provided by the Society for tour 
members who didn’t have their own. And _ photo- 
graphy with normal equipment was easy while pic- 
tures with telephoto lens sometimes became too much 
of closeups. 

Hours could be spent watching from the Trail, but 
our schedule was full, and after lunch in Homestead 
we rolled down the Overseas Highway to Tavernier 
for the afternoon trip to the roseate spoonbill rookery 
on Cowpens Keys: 

Our trip to Cowpens was made aboard the “Audu- 
bon,” the largest boat in the Society’s Florida fleet. 
From atop the deckhouse, or the forward cockpit — 
standard equipment on all Audubon boats added when 
the boat is purchased—or from the roomy stern deck, 
we had excellent views. Man-o’-war birds circled high 
in the sky with their lazy grace, while the ever hun- 
gry gulls, who know an easy meal when they see one, 
joined up as our outbound escorts. 

It’s a short run to Cowpens Keys—now an Audubon 
guarded bird sanctuary where the famous and beauti- 
ful roseate spoonbills are slowly recovering from near 
extinction. Each winter they rear their young here, 
neighborly sharing their rookery with pelicans who 
seem to have the same nesting inclinations. 

The roseate spoonbill once was thought to be extinct 
until a small colony was discovered nesting on Bottle 
Key. Later the birds moved to Cowpens. The Key 
gets its name from the fact that sea cows once were 
kept there prior to being slaughtered by early settlers, 
and not because any four-footed bovines occupied the 
islets. One look at the low lying keys would eliminate 
any idea that a Hereford or Angus ever thrived there. 
The Audubon people estimate there are now about 70 
spoonbill nests on Cowpens, a gradual growth of the 
last few years. The birds are not plentiful, but they 
are coming back under careful protection. 

And we were fortunate in seeing the roseate spoon- 
bills in flight, although not in the numbers that occur 
after the young have been hatched. However, whether 
it’s one or a dozen spoonbills in flight, the thrill of 
seeing the pink colored birds overhead is the same. 

In the same area we saw great white herons, gulls, 
reddish egrets, black skimmers and an unusually large 
concentration of man-o’-war birds as well as pelicans. 

Returning to the Key Haven docks at Tavernier, we 
picked up our escort of gulls who put on an aerial 
show wheeling and darting about our boat and diving 
for bread. 

After a day in the one, we weren’t inclined to spend 
the night talking, and after dinner at the Green Turtle 
Inn—where most of us sampled the Keys specialty, 
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Taylor River is a boatman’s nightmare with its mangrove lined 
channel and tortuous turns, but beyond each bend lies a new 
discovery. 


Key Lime pie—all turned in. 

We shoved off early next morning in the two fast 
Audubon boats—“Egret” and “Ibis III’”—with a slight 
chop running as we headed across Florida bay for 
Little Madeira bay and Taylor River. 

Wending our way across the inland waterway we 
failed to pick up our gull escort—they must have been 
off fishing elsewhere—but did startle several cormor- 
ants from their habitual roosts atop channel markers. 

It was straight cruising—with more than a little 
spray from the moderate northeaster which was blow- 
ing—until we swung into the lee of Bottle Key—the 
tiny islet where the roseate spoonbills were first re- 
discovered some 30 years ago. As we rounded one side 
of the island, we had a clear, binocular view of a bald 
eagle’s nest with mom eagle officiating. On the op- 
posite side our approach aroused the ire of a pair of 
nesting ospreys, who proceeded to pay respects to our 
ancestry in violent bird language. 


Pa Osprey made like a hero, soaring high in the sky, 
and then diving at us, but he always pulled up well 
out of gun shot range. Maybe, he’d found he’d better 
keep his strafing at a safe distance, and that Ma was 
just as impressed anyway. There still are people who 
will shoot birds. 


Cruising across Florida bay toward Taylor River 
we spotted numerous gulls, skimmers and pelicans— 
including the huge white ones—huddled together as 
protection against the wind, and again our pals—the 
man-o’-war birds. 


Then Charlie headed towards the mangroves and 
suddenly there was Taylor River, and we plunged into 
the mangroves following a boatman’s nightmare 
channel. 

It’s mosquito heaven—for the stingers that is — 
during the summer and early fall, and we didn’t envy 
the Audubon people who carved the passageway 
through the mangroves last September. During the 
winter, however, the mosquitoes are no problem. 

“Mosquitoes? They eat you alive—612 or not,” was 
the way Charlie summed up the experience of opening 
Taylor River last autumn. Charlie and his aids spent 
30 days cutting and hacking the route, moving several 
skiff loads of sand and bringing in a picnic table. 


(Continued on Page 89) 








CIDENTAL SHOTS 


_ BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HAD A HARD time with the name of this little article. 

I had thought of calling it “Remarkable Shots.” 
But if I made them, the reader would think me very 
vain. The shots about which I am going to tell were 
remarkable in the sense of being fortunate,—most 
likely accidentally fortunate. It is, indeed, sometimes 
hard for the hunter to tell whether his good fortune 
in handling a difficult situation is due to his own skill 
or to Lady Luck. I believe it is both modest and wise 
to allow the Lady some credit. 

When I used to hunt ruffed grouse in the wild 
mountains of southern Pennsylvania, my friends of 
the hunting fraternity used to tease me because I 
insisted on using No. 2 shot in the left-hand barrel 
of my 12-gauge gun. I usually carried 6’s in the right. 
But I had several good reasons for using this big shot 
in my choke barrel. In the first place, the grouse 
were very wild, and the mountains so rocky and 
rugged that an easy, open shot at this prince of the 
wildwood was out of the question. Often, the going 
was so rough that the question was not whether I 
could get a decent shot but rather whether I would 
not fall and break my neck on those moss-covered 
boulders. Long experience in that rough country had 
taught me that if I got a shot at all, it would be almost 
at the limit of the range of my gun. Small shot would 
not bring down a grouse at that distance. It would 
just cheer him on. 

Then, too, I was hunting without a dog; and as every 
good grouse hunter knows, with such a handicap on 
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the hunter, a wounded grouse will probably get away. 
It makes no difference what game I am hunting, I like 
to kill it dead. 

I used 2’s also because I was in wild turkey coun- 
try; and I never knew when I might flush one of those 
old bearded men of the wilderness. And it is always 
a shame to pepper one of those great kings with small 
shot, merely making him smart. 

But to get to the accidentally fortunate shot I made 
on a beautiful cock grouse. 

At the time I was in a dense pine thicket near 
Mt. Parnell, in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, to 
the east of Path Valley, which runs from the Cum- 
berland Valley northward to the beautiful Juniata 
River. 

It was a bright warm day in November; and I 
knew that at such a time, toward noon, grouse had 
a fondness for drowsing in shadowy pine thickets. 
I was wandering around in the scented dusk of this 
place, which had an area of about two acres. 

Suddenly I heard a grouse take off from one of 
the pines. I did not see him, but I located him. At 
the time I was about thirty yards from the edge 
of the copse,—the edge nearest the direction he had 
taken. I dashed to the fringe of the thicket. Certainly 
not less than ninety yards away was my grouse, 
speeding off (as only a grouse can speed) over the 
bare tops of the white oaks and chestnut oaks. 

Fortunately my Charles Daly gun has such balance 
that it “drops to the slot,’ and literally points itself. 
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I drove at the noble bird with my 2’s. He spun round 
in the air, and seemed to be coming straight down. 
I had no difficulty in retrieving him. He was stone 
dead. Later, when I dressed him, I found that a single 
heavy 2 had struck him in the back of the head. 
At that distance no ordinary grouse load would have 
made that fine bird lose complete interest in every- 
thing. 

Of course, it was the purest luck; for who can con- 
trol the placement of the individual shot in a shotgun 
shell? 

On another occasion, in a very different region, 
using my .250-3000 rifle, I had another piece of good 
luck. The shot I then made was certainly not to my 
credit,—yet I came home with an 8-point buck almost 
crowding me out of my little canoe. 

My good foreman, Prince, and I were returning 
from a long and luckless hunt far up the Santee River, 
which, for sixty miles above my home, winds through 
the mouldering primeval majesty of the great Santee 
Swamp. I had with me both my shotgun and my 
rifle; for in that wild country one never knows what 
game may appear. 

In the twilight, hugging the marsh on the western 
edge of the river, Prince was paddling silently. The 
afterglow was fading. Flights of wild ducks were 
passing overhead. The swamps bordering the river 
looked eerie and forbidding. I hardly know in wild 
nature any region that takes on a more minatory 
aspect than a swamp of the deep South at dusk. 

My reverie was abruptly terminated by Prince’s 
touching me on the back with the wet blade of his 
paddle. At the same time, he leaned forward, whis- 
pering in my ear, and pointing into the vagueness with 
a dusky finger, “See the big buck standing between 
them two cypress trees?” 

“Is it a deer?” I asked, seeing the object but not 
distinctly. 

“Is either a deer or a hant,” he whispered, as if 
one were just as natural and likely in such a place 
as the other. 

At last I made him out; but he was standing in a 
very awkward position for a shot. His head was 
held very high, and he was standing directly away 
from me. To shoot at a deer’s haunches in the twilight 
is about as certain as getting a voluntary kiss from 
your wife. I know the metaphors are scrambled, but 
you know very well what I mean. 

But my rifle was up. Prince had ceased to paddle, 
and was just keeping the boat on a straight course. 
I could almost feel, at least I could imagine, him 
palpitating behind me with excitement. I always give 
him about half of any deer I kill, so that he has a 
tremendous practical interest in my luck. 

At the crack of the rifle, to my vast chagrin, I saw 
a tall white flag rock away mockingly into the fastness 
of the swamp. I had aimed for the dark bulging neck 
of the buck, hoping to take him from behind, and 
apparently had missed. I was already thinking that 
“low visibility” would make a good alibi when Prince 
surprised me by saying, 

“Was two; you got the big one.” 


Apparently he had seen one deer fall in that semi- 
darkness, though how he did so is still a mystery to 
me. But he was right. Paddling swiftly to the place, 
we climbed out and entered the glimmering swamp. 
Between the two big cypresses lay my buck. His horns 
were ivory-colored, so that I could see their beautiful 
symmetry even in the dimness of that haunted place. 
We bled him, hauled him to our frail craft, which 
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could hardly bear his weight, and within a quarter 
of an hour we were at the home landing. Prince, I 
knew, would immediately dress the buck, as he 
would want some of that venison to eat before he 
went to bed that night. 

As he knew exactly how to handle everything, a 
half-hour later I was a little surprised to hear his 
familiar step and his soft rap on my dining-room door. 
Once inside, he came straight to the point. 

“Cap'n,” he said, “you know where-side you shoot 
that buck?” 

“T tried to aim for the back of his neck,” I told him. 
“What did I do? Scare him to death?” 

He did not answer immediately, as he was fumbling 
in his clothes for something. At length he produced 
a shapeless .250 bullet. 

“You hit him on the horn, close to his head, and 
the jar knocked him down. If so be, Cap’n, I had not 
cut his throat while he was still unconscious-like, I 
believe he would have come alive in the boat; and 
you know that ain’t no kind of boat to hold two mans 
and a live buck, ‘specially with first dark coming on, 
and the river so deep where we would have been 
when he waked up. He would have been a mean 
passenger.” 

Instead of answering him, I went to the sideboard 
and poured him a stiff drink. Then I found him a 
couple of good cigars. 

“What you say is true,” I told him; “but the buck’s 
hung up. All you need is something to steady your 
nerves.” 

One sunny afternoon in February I went into the 
pinelands with my English setter to hunt quail. But 
the day itself was so perfect that I hunted in a very 
desultory fashion. It was so delightful to be out in 
the wilderness that it did not seem to matter whether 
or not I found any quail, or killed any. At the time 
this thing happened, I was walking along a white 
sand road in high level country. My bird dog ranged 
in the scrub oaks and the broomgrass on either side. 
As he was a wide ranger, there were times when I 
would not see him for ten minutes or more. He was 
not a good dog, for often he would labor long and hard 
to dig up field mice and wood rats. I suppose that 
if I had changed my game, I might have considered 
him excellent. 

I was in the heart of the wilderness, and the road 
I was on was untraveled. It used to join two planta- 
tions, now long since deserted; yet a road of this 
type does not grow up, but remains about as it was 
long after the users of it are gone. 

While in the wildwood, I am prepared for just about 
anything, and am never surprised at what happens, 
but I was hardly prepared for this dramatic entrance 
on my little stage of the woodland. I have always 
liked the modesty of what the old soothsayer says in 
Antony and Cleopatra to Iras and Charmian, the great 
queen’s ladies-in-waiting. He is to tell their fortunes, 
and they laughingly ask him if he really knows any- 
thing. I recommend his answer to every naturalist 
who is inclined to be dogmatic in his views. He says 
with great wisdom and modesty, 

“In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little have I read.” 

The surprise nature had in store for me was an 
amazing one: about two hundred yards down the 
road from me, broadside and in full sight, stepped a 
magnificent wild gobbler. I do not know whether my 
far-ranging dog had disturbed him, or whether he just 
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happened to come into the road. At 
any rate, there he stood in his tall 
superb majesty. I thought, of course, 
that he would make me out at once, 
and would either duck or run, or 
else fly; probably the former, be- 
cause an old gobbler is so heavy that 
he hates to take wing. A hen wild 
turkey can rise instantly from the 
ground, but an old gobbler has to 
taxi first. For this reason, if you 
ever break a wild gobbler’s leg, if 
you mark his flight carefully, you 
can easily come on him with a good 
bird-dog. Even a hound can find 
a wild turkey thus wounded, and 
will run the trail of any turkey, 
wounded or unwounded, just as it 
would a deer. Now, if you want to 
see something both comical and pa- 
thetic, watch a really fine hound 
come to the place where one of these 
great birds has taken flight. With 
increasing anxiety and humiliation 
he will cast about, chagrined and 
bewildered. I had one such hound, 
of noble breed, with the mien of Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson, completely 
baffled, sit down and how! in anguish 
and mortification. 


But to return to the royal arrival 
in the open road in front of me. He 
just stood there. It’s amazing how 
tall a wild turkey can stand; and 
always about him is a streamlined 
air of elegance. Few, indeed, even 
of our very best outdoor artists, can 
escape the fault of making a wild 
turkey look too clumsy and barn- 
yardy. 

As this one did not move, I did. 
After a moment’s hesitation, due to 
surprise and caution, I kept on down 
the road. He continued to stand at 
his full height, apparently oblivious 
of my presence and of my naturally 
sinister approach. I had a feeling 
that either I was crazy, or he was. 


When King David lost his beloved 
little boy, the son of Bathsheba, he 
says with the deep truth of insight, 
“I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me.” Now, in the wild- 
woods, an old gobbler may come to 
a man, but a man isn’t going to walk 
up on a gobbler,—at least not in a 
broad open road. Yet here was I 
coing it! 


What made my chance almost 
hopeless was the fact that I had no 
shells but No. 8’s. Yet I had already 
shortened the distance by 100 yards; 
then to 75, 50, 30! It seemed abso- 
lutely incredulous, but I had walked 
within easy gunshot of one of the 
wildest and wariest birds in all the 
world. I had a good chance now to 
kill him, even with the 8’s. I got 
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my gun up, and kept on walking, 
the soft sand of the old road muffling 
my footsteps. About that moment, 
my bird dog, about whom I had com- 
pletely forgotten, came on a dead 
run on the old gobbler’s trail. The 
great bird heard him, and instantly 
gave signs of an immediate take-off. 
While he was going through these 
swift dodging maneuvers, I let him 
have it, and the prize was mine. 
However, my pride in my accom- 
plishment was somewhat abated 
when, examining my gobbler care- 
fully, I discovered that he was com- 
pletely blinded in the left eye! I 
had walked up to him on his blind 
side; while, characteristically, for a 
long time he had stood motionless 
and tall and straight. His other eye 
was all right, but he did not use it 
the right way. I should think that 
any wild creature handicapped as 
he was, would keep turning his 
head, compelling one eye to accom- 
plish the duty of two. But I do not 
think a wild thing figures that out. 
As my foreman said when I told him 
what had happened, “When a creeter 
is bline on one side, he stays bline.” 

Long ago, when black powder was 
in use, along with muzzle-loading 
guns, I had a peculiarly deadly 
Westley-Richards, 12 gauge, with a 
32-inch barrel. It was almost inde- 
cent to take it into the woods after 
deer; indecent in the sense that the 
ceer had no chance—providing, of 
course, that the hunter knew what 
he was doing. The very finest gun 
in all the world is absolutely worth- 
less if the hunter, as my plantation 
Negroes say, is not a “true gun- 
nerman.” 

One day on a fine stand or crossing 
in the lonely wilderness, I heard the 
drive coming my way. It seemed too 
early to expect anything, but you 
never know. Sometimes an old buck 
will take off out of a drive at the 
very first sight or sound of danger. 
On the other hand, as every good 
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“Il suspect he’s been shot at before.” 


deer-hunter knows, Just as often 
a wary stag will lie perfectly still 
(as a rabbit often does) until he is 
literally kicked out of his bed. On 
cone occasion I walked up on an old 
stag and shot him down. He was a 
beautiful 10-pointer. I could see that 
he still had life in him. I gave him 
the second barrel. As I shot, a sec- 
ond buck got up almost under my 
feet. As my gun was then empty, I 
had no chance at him. Here was a 
good example of variation in de- 
cision. The first buck must have said 
to himself, “I am getting out of here 
right now.” 

The second stag must have de- 
cided that lying still was the wisest 
course for him to pursue. I might 
pass him by without ever knowing 
that he was there. And in that con- 
jecture he was certainly right. Had 
my gun not blared over his head a 
second time, he might have con- 
tinued to lie just where he was; or 
else, after I was safely out of sight, 
he might have eased his way out of 
his bed, and stolen away behind me. 
Depend upon it, not all wild crea- 
tures will act the same way, even 
under circumstances that appear 
identical. If they did, men would 
know eactly what to anticipate, and 
most wild game would become ex- 
tinct. It is fine insurance to be un- 
predictable. For example, it is one 
of the qualities that nearly always 
makes a woman a winner. 

As I waited on my stand, ready, 
but thinking I had a long time to 
wait before any action would begin, 
if any, I saw a slight movement in 
some bay bushes about forty yards 
directly ahead of me. A moment 
later a noble buck stepped out in the 
open pinelands, and stood broadside, 
although his proud head was turned 
back toward the direction of the 
approaching drive. I had swung my 
gun up into position without his 
seeing me. I drove the choke barrel 
at his shoulder. A dense pall of 
smoke from the black powder com- 
pletely hid the scene. But since I 
neither saw nor heard a deer go 
on, I supposed I had killed him. 
Slowly the pall of smoke drifted by, 
revealing the place where he had 
stood. I thought it safe to keep my 
gun at my shoulder. 

As the smoke floated clear, there 
stood my buck, looking as if I had 
never even shot at him; nor had 
he the aspect of having heard the 
gun. 

There was nothing for me to do 
but fire again, and this I did. As I 
knew there would be no chance to 
recharge the muzzleloader, I ran 
forward through the smoke. Prone 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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WILLIAM J. STEWART 
Northwest Region 


Born and raised in Santa Rosa County, 
“Jim’’ Stewart has served that area as a 
Wildlife Officer since September 15, 1946. 
Prior to joining the Game Commission, Jim 
spent over three years with the Army in 
the Pacific Theater of Operations and was 
honorably discharged with the rating of 
Staff Sergeant. 

Jim, his wife, the former Delma Gunter, 
and their three children—Jim, 7; Nancy, 3, 
and Skipper, 1—live in the town of Milton 
where he is an active member of the West 
Florida Sportsmen’s Association. 





EARL WILTON STANALAND 
South Florida Region 


Earl Stanaland became a Wildlife Officer 
with the Commission on August 1, 1953 
and has been serving the Hillsborough 
County area since that date. Prior to his 
present appointment, Earl was a Deputy 
Sheriff and spent three years with the 
Navy in the Pacific during World War II. 

Earl and his wife, the former Opal Davis 
of Mississippi, reside in Wimauma. They 
have two children, Brenda Joy, age 5, and 
Richard Earl, age 2. 
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R. K. HENDERSON 
Northwest Florida Region 


Wildlife Officer R. K. Henderson joined 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
on October 1, 1945, and serves in the Wal- 
ton County Area where he was born and 
raised. A veteran of the E.T.O., World 
War |, Mr. Henderson previously operated 
a farm and dairy. 

A member of the Walton County Sports- 
men’s Association and the Masonic Order, 
R. K. and his wife, Alma, make their home 
in DeFuniak Springs. They have eight 
children, Lenieve, 35; J. S., 32; Ilene, 29; 
Marjorie, 27; Jean, 20; Vivian, 15; Joan, 
10, and Jerry, 8. 





DOUGLAS THOMPSON, JR. 
Everglades Region 


Doug Thompson was employed as a 
Wildlife Officer on October 15, 1954, and 
now serves the Hendry County area as.a 
Commission Area Supervisor. 

Doug, his wife, the former Lynda Small 
of Ft. Thompson, and their three children, 
Denise, 5; Doug 11, 21%, and Layne, 1, 
live in LaBelle. “Skeeter,’’ as he is known 
by his friends, is a member of the First 
Baptist Church and is an Honorary Fireman. 
His favorite hobby is guns and gun swap- 
ping. 
Prior to his employment by the Commis- 
sion, Doug spent six years as a ranch fore- 
man on the Crews Estate. 
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LEWIS L. CONRAD, JR. 
Everglades Region 


Flying Wildlife Officer Lewis ‘’Cossie”’ 
Conrad was employed by the Commission 
as a pilot on November 1, 1948. A veteran 
of World War II in which he served with the 
Navy in the European and Asiatic Theaters, 
Cossie received his flight training under the 
G.!. Bill at the Okeechobee Flying School. 
Before becoming a flying conservationist, he 
spent a year as a crop duster pilot. 

Lewis and his wife, the former Wanda 
Clements, were born in Okeechobee where 
they now make their home. A member of 
the American Legion, his favorite pastimes 
are hunting and fishing. 





JAMES W. SCOTT 
Everglades Region 


’Jake’’ Scott was employed by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission on July 
1, 1951, and serves as a Wildlife Officer 
in Okeechobee County. 

Jake and his wife, the former Audrey 
Surrency of Polk County, live in the town of 
Okeechobee where he was born and raised. 
They have three children, Margaret, 18; 
James, 7, and Phyllis, 4. 
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BOBWHITE QUAIL 
(Continued from Page 24) 


improving the quality of a food or 
attempting to introduce highly pre- 
ferred foods that never become 
readily available. 


Predation—The matter of preda- 
tion has in the past been given 
attention disproportionately to its 
importance. It is only within the 
last twenty years that the role of the 
predator, or predator-prey relation- 
ship, has been clearly understood in 
the game management field. There 
are still many false concepts among 
sportsmen and laymen regarding 
predation. We still hear that foxes, 
house cats, and hawks are killing 
all the quail. Probably contributing 
to this belief, particularly in north- 
west Florida, is the fact that preda- 
tor control was once considered a 
very important phase of quail man- 
agement on the large game planta- 
tions. 


The theory was that even one 
quail killed by a predator meant one 
less bird in the bag of the hunter 
who was footing the bill to grow 
them. Another reason is that until 
recently most game departments em- 
phasized predator control as an 
important game management tool. 
Probably the principal reason is that 
man is inclined to place the blame 
for low game populations on any- 
thing other than himself or his own 
activities. 


Detailed and prolonged studies 
show that none of the predators take 
enough quail to seriously damage 
the population. The studies show 
that the main diet of most predators 
consists of mice, rats and rabbits. 
The good that they do in killing 
these pests surely offsets the harm 
done to the quail population. 


The cotton rat is a staple food of 


FLORIDA BIRDLIFE 
(Continued from Page 29) 


the young, an unusual situation 
among North American waterfowl. 


Mergansers appear to have con- 
siderable difficulty in taking off, 
especially when there is no wind. 
They flap noisily and strenuously 
over the surface for some distance 
before becoming airborne. Once 
awing, their flight is swift and direct 
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most predators in the South. This 
animal is one of the worst enemies 
of quail nests. The only common 
predators that feed upon bird life to 
a greater extent than mammal life 
are the blue darters, the Cooper’s 
and the sharp-shinned hawks. Non- 
game birds make up most of the diet 
of these two. 

Predation is a natural and normal 
phenomenon. It is one of the factors 
contributing to the natural mortality 
of the weak and unfit birds. Through 


and most often is low over the 
water. They are expert swimmers 
and divers, capturing most of their 
food beneath the surface. 


Fish of various kinds provide the 
bulk of the diet of this species al- 
though at times various aquatic in- 
sects, mollusks, and crustaceans are 
taken. 


This species is the common mer- 
ganser of Florida coastal waters, ar- 
riving in the state usually by late 
October or early November and re- 


it the strongest and fittest are 
selected to keep the race strong and 
healthy. 

Predator control is costly and in- 
effective. The authors feel that it 
is impractical, unnecessary, and can 
offer no appreciable contribution to 
quail management in Florida. Time 
and money spent on predator con- 
trol are more wisely spent on habi- 
tat improvement. (Part Two of The 
Bobwhite Quail will appear next 
month.) 


maining as late as May and occa- 
sionally into early June. In the 
state, these birds are seldom found 
away from salt water. 

In general appearance the male 
red-breasted merganser is a large, 
dark-backed duck with white breast 
and dark, crested head. The white 
collar and the reddish band with 
darker spots across the upper chest 
are characteristic. 

The female is a smallish, brown- 
headed duck with gray back and 
white breast and crested head. @ 
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THE NATIVE TREES OF FLOR- 
IDA (Revised Edition), by Erd- 
man West and Lillian E. Arnold. 
218 pages, illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs. Pub- 
lished by University of Florida 
Press, Gainesville. Price $4.50. 
Florida is rich in its tree flora— 

a flora not surpassed by that of any 

other area in the continental United 

States. In any list of the state’s na- 

tural resources, trees would rank 

with the most important. 

In the state’s tree flora there are 
four main elements; a northern one 
represented by sweet gum, red 
maple, and tulip tree; a widely dis- 
tributed southern one represented 
by longleaf pine, magnolia, and cy- 
press; a Caribbean one of which 
royal palm, mahogany, and gumbo- 
limbo are a part; and an endemic 
cne of which Florida yew, dune 
holly, and Florida hickory are ex- 
amples. 

The total number of species is 
approximately 314. This total com- 
prises nearly half of all the tree 
species in continental North Ameri- 
ca north of Mexico. 

A key to the native trees of the 
state simplifies identification. In ad- 
dition, each tree is treated individu- 
ally with a description including 
such pertinent facts as height, ap- 
pearance of trunk, leaf form, size, 
and appearance, flowers, fruits, 
seeds, and other details that will aid 
in identification. There is also a 
general comment on the individual 
species being treated. 

This is an extremely useful and 
informative book for anyone inter- 
ested in Florida’s rich and abundant 
tree flora. 

ae 

SIX-POINTER BUCK by David 
Stephen. 256 pages. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 
South 6th St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Price $3.50. 

This is the chronicle of Bounce, a 
roebuck of the Scottish hill country. 
Born into a world full of hazards, 
his life is filled with constant danger 
and narrow escapes. But the deer 
survives and grows, drawing from 
the woods and heathery moors of 
his home-country the strength and 
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cunning that, as a full six-pointer, 
make him master of all. 

Actually, this is much more than 
just another animal story. Interwov- 
en into the central theme—the life 
story of the little Scottish deer—is 
a wealth of other natural history 
material all the more interesting be- 
cause of its reference to flora and 
fauna unfamiliar to most American 
nature lovers. 

Judging from this story of the 
six-pointer buck, David Stephen, 
the author, is an excellent naturalist 
and a skilled nature writer. His 
work carries with it that difficult to 
define aura of authenticity, feeling, 
and authority that enables him to 
successfully transport the arm chair 
adventurer into the wild hill coun- 
try of Scotland, alive to the smell 
of the wind, the glint of a trap, the 
threat of danger. 

Six-Pointer Buck is highly enter- 
taining and informative for those 
readers whose interest in natural 
history extends past their own 
country. 

ook ok OK 
YOUR FLORIDA GARDEN, by 

John V. Watkins and Herbert S. 

Wolfe. 349 pages, illustrated with 

line drawings, diagrams, and pho- 

tographs. Published by University 
of Florida Press, Gainesville. Price 
$5.50. 

Professors Watkins and Wolfe, 
who have a combined Florida gar- 
dening experience of over half a 
century, have pooled their exten- 
sive technical and practical knowl- 
edge to produce the first book ever 
written which deals exclusively with 
gardening throughout the entire 
state of Florida—from Pensacola to 
Key West. 

Complete with a comprehensive 
index, end-paper diagram, twenty- 
eight textual figures, and an eight- 
page plate section, YOUR FLOR- 
IDA GARDEN covers every phase 
of Florida gardening in its fifteen 
fascinating chapters: Planning the 
Garden; Soil, Fertilizer, Water, and 
Temperature; Propagation of Gar- 
den Plants; Trees; Palms; Shrubs 
and Vines; Azalea, Camellia, Hibis- 
cus, Rose; Herbaceous Perennials; 
Annual Flowers; Bulbs;. Lawn 
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Grasses and Ground Covers; Beach, 
Patio, and Box Gardening; Fruits 
in the Garden; Garden Pests; Your 
Florida Garden Month by Month. 

Provost Emeritus for Agriculture 
at the University of Florida, H. Har- 
old Hume says; “To those who have 
learned the details of gardening in 
cold climates, gardenmaking in Flor- 
ida may be confusing. Much will 
have to be learned and ofter un- 
learned if success is to follow effort. 
For them, YOUR FLORIDA GAR- 
DEN, written by two authors famil- 
iar with plants and gardenmaking in 
the state, is a book comprehensive in 
its coverage, dependable in its de- 
tails. To it, as well, those initiated in 
the intricacies of Florida gardening 
may turn with confidence for addi- 
tional and sometimes sorely needed 
help. A wealth of knowledge is found 
within its covers, and its pages fur- 
nish information for all who would 
have fine gardens.” 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR SPORTS- 

MEN, by Albert Dixon Simmons. 

172 pages, illustrated. Published 

by D. Van Nostrand Company, 

Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New 

York 3, N. Y. Price $5.00. 

You can live over your happy 
days in the woods and fields, on the 
lakes, rivers and marshes, on the 
ocean or in the jungles—wherever 
your outdoor activities have taken 
you—if you know how to make a 
satisfactory photographic record of 
your outings. 

Have you spent time and film in 
trying to shoot a picture from an 
aeroplane, from a duck blind, on 
a trout stream, or in a camp, and 
been disappointed with the result? 
Have you taken foot after foot of 
movie film on a wonderful outdoor 
trip and got a picture which you are 
just a bit ashamed to show your 
friends? Most of us have. 

This unique book of Albert Dixon 
Simmons is the complete and prac- 
tical answer to your troubles. 

There are chapters on fins, furs, 
ieathers and every other thing in 
which the outdoor man is interested. 
Simmons tells how to make an out- 
line of a movie before you go on 
your vacation; how to take the shots 
and how to edit the film. How to 
take pictures that will illustrate 
your articles for the outdoor mag- 
azines; how to make pictures, 
whether movies or stills, whether in 
color or in black and white, that 
will make you popular in any group 
of fellow sportsmen who gather to- 
gether to hear about how you got 
that big fish, or the moose, or won 
the field trial, or whatever you have 
been doing. @ 
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ACCIDENTAL SHOTS 
(Continued from Page 34) 


and dead as King Tut, just beyond 
a fallen pine log, lay two bucks, both 
eight-pointers. They were so much 
alike that originally they must have 
been twin fawns. 


What had happened was evident. 
When I shot the first buck, his com- 
rade had stepped forward curiously 
to see what had made his pal fall. 
As he was trying to decide that 
question, I saluted him. The great 
stroke of luck in this case consisted 
in the second buck’s overpowering 
curiosity. 

In the mountains of southern 
Pennsylvania, and probably else- 
where, where the conditions are 
much the same, the quail that have 
hatched in the valleys, and have 
spent the autumn in the stubble 
fields, resort to the dense laurel 
thickets on the leeward slopes of the 
big hills. Here they can eat the 
frosted wild foxgrapes, the rosy 
buds of the wildrose, the berries of 
the dogwood, the greenbriar, and 
the bittersweet; or, like the grouse, 
they can resort to budding, or feed- 
ing on the leaf-buds for next sea- 
son’s crop of foliage, now like the 


tiniest of fists, tightly closed. 

These mountain quail will some- 
times gather into tremendous covies; 
I have counted thirty-six in one 
such group. They sometimes take 
shelter in the shallow caves and the 
rock overhangs, used long ago by 
the Indians, seeking shelter from 
wintry weather. 

At dusk one autumn day I was 
coming home empty-handed out of 
the mountain. An old rocky road 
indolently divided the mountain 
proper from the locust thickets 
fringing the valley. 

Along this particular stretch of 
road was a long line of red cedars, 
like a dusky wall. They followed the 
course of the old rail fence. 

As I neared the cedars, feeling 
that the hunt was over, I called to 
my setter, Star, “Come on, Lady, 
let’s head for home.” 

At that moment I walked into a 
huge covey of mountain quail. I 
think they had already gone to roost 
in the little grassy swale through 
which I was passing. It is one of the 
miracles of nature how they all roost 
with their tails together, their heads 
out, a position presumably taken to 
enable them a clear individual get- 
away in case of any disturbance in 
the night. 

The covey I flushed contained not 


less than thirty birds. They headed 
for the dense cedars. I wondered 
why until I noticed a small opening 
like a funnel through the dense 
foliage of one of these trees. The 
afterglow was clear behind this 
opening. I saw, or I guessed, that all 
these birds were making for that 
little aperture. They were heading 
for the thickets beyond. As the huge 
covey funneled through the opening, 
at a distance of about thirty yards, 
I shot my choke barrel, loaded with 
74%. It rained quail, and the biggest 
kind, the hardy mountain boys. Star 
and I, in the twilight, found eleven, 
which I believe to be a record on 
quail shot fairly on the wing. But 
you can understand that no virtue 
was mine,—except in taking ad- 
vantage, at the proper moment, of 
an amazing opportunity. 

And two reasons kept me from 
regretting so many birds: first, the 
covey was tremendous in size; and 
secondly, it is a biological law that 
whenever a covey is “shot up,” so 
to speak, the survivors feel a far 
more powerful impulse to mate; the 
same principle holds true when hu- 
man beings go to war, or a great 
pestilence rages, or disaster strikes. 
Nature says, ‘The Race is in danger 
of perishing. The Present must 
guard the Future.” ©@ 





WINDOW WONDERLAND 
(Continued from Page 15) 


found a scarlet snake draped around 
the nest, and all except one of the 
fledglings gone. They finally killed 
the snake but not before he had 
made a return trip for the last bird. 

It is surprising that so many 
young birds do survive, what with 
their many enemies. Cats, snakes, 
squirrels, skunks, ’possums and many 
other predators take a huge toll 
each season. 

There are other things that hap- 
pen to them. For instance, a sudden 
hatch of any insects causes great 
excitement, and when “blind mos- 
quitos” are swarming along Lake- 
shore Drive, the swallows appear as 
if by magic, and they seem to go 
into a frenzy. They lose all caution 
and fly so low and so swiftly across 
the road, that unless you slow down, 
you plow right through them. Even 
then they may fly head on, into your 
ear and kill themselves. It is as 
though they were blind, or had lost 
all control. At these times there 
will be dozens of dead birds along 
the road. Most drivers care enough 
to try to avoid them, but of course 
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there are always those to whom a 
bird means nothing, and the fact 
that they smash into the car is only 
an annoyance. 

But I know that many people in 
this vicinity really do care about 
them and I decided to make a 
small check, or survey to find out 
just about how many of them actu- 
ally make a practice of feeding and 
protecting birds. I had a very good 
opportunity to do this on an elec- 
tion day, which brought a large 
cross-section of the population to- 
gether. | 





“Hello, Humane Society?” 


I did not approach the many 
friends I saw because I knew that 
most of them had feeders, but I 
picked acquaintances and complete 
strangers, and I asked, “do you feed 
the birds around your home?” 


Out of sixty people questioned, 
fifty of them gave me an emphatic 
“ves!”. Of the ten others, some said 
they did not because of having a 
cat or having too many cats in the 
neijzshborhood. Three or four said 
they did throw bread scraps out, 
but did not feed regularly, and one 
man said he considered it unneces- 
sary because of the abundance of 
natural food here. 


And then, as a double check, I 
talked to the two grain dealers in 
town, (population approximately 
4500). There are other stores in 
nearby towns, which I know serve 
some of our local residents, but from 
just our dealers, I got a most sur- 
prising answer: The people of 
Mount Dora buy an average of al- 
most two tons of grain and sun- 
flower seed, each month, and it’s 
strictly for the birds! 

Ti my estimation that is proof 
enough that bird watching is pretty 
high up in the ranks of spectator 
sports! @ 
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AUDUBON TOUR 
(Continued from Page 31) 


As we cruised forward slowly, 
sometimes bouncing off one bank, 
sometimes fending off the other, we 
saw wild orchids growing in the 
brush, blue and green wing teal, 
white pelicans, wood ibis and croco- 
diles, and began to realize just how 
impassable this section of Florida 
was and is. It’s land in the making, 
for the mangroves are slowly build- 
ing land as the debris collects 
around their roots, but the sea 
doesn’t give up without a struggle. 


Taylor River is a natural channel 
carved by the waters over the years, 
which runs through seven shallow 
lakes. Our boats left muddy wakes 
as we inched forward, and now each 
craft had a bow man with an oar to 
fend off as the turns got narrower 
and narrower. We frightened sev- 
eral schools of mullet in unusually 
shallow places. 


This is the area in which the 
notorious Ashley gang—South Flor- 
ida’s Jesse James gang of the early 
20th century—hid out in 1915. The 
remains of their camp site have long 
since disappeared, but old maps of 
the region indicate roughly where 
they camped between bank robbing, 
highjacking and rum running. They 
were killed in 1924 at a road block 
on the Sebastian River bridge near 
the hamlet of Micco. As we cruised 
through the mangrove jungle, we 
could easily see why it was a nat- 
ural hideout for wanted men — if 
they knew the terrain. 


Lunch time found us enjoying the 
efficiency of the Audubon organiza- 
tion. Charlie and his aids had 
hacked out a clearing in the man- 
grove jungle on an un-named key— 
ene of thousands with no names in 
the area—spread several skiff loads 
of sand and brought in a 20th cen- 
tury picnic table. 


Luncheon was a family style pic- 
nic affair—fried chicken, ham and 
all the trimmings—but we must 
have been light eaters, for the Aud- 
ubon people complained we hadn’t 
eaten enough. And we weren’t on 
any diet either. However, the gulls 
later had no reason to object. 


It was still further inland after 
lunch. By now the boats were drag- 
ging bottom—fortunately soft mud 
—more than half the time, and final- 
ly we reached the end of Taylor 
River. It has no well defined head- 
waters—you just come to the end of 
a channel in the midst of more and 
more mangroves. That’s the end of 
the line. 
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Again we saw a wide variety of 
water birds, but these were less ac- 
customed to human visitors, and we 
kept our binoculars busy. The great 
white herons kept their distance as 
did the others, but with glasses they 
were easily seen. 

Snorting and puffing, our boats 
backed off the mud banks where 
they'd gone aground and after 
reaching deeper water, both craft 
were hove to and the strainers 
cleaned. Then back we went down 
the tortuous river, seeing things 
we'd missed before and birds who’d 
come to roost after we’d gone up- 
stream; across Florida bay—and as 
we entered the channel leading to 
Tavernier, our gull escort resumed 
duty. They must have known we 
had bread aboard. 

For those who’d like to make the 
Taylor River trip, reservations are 
made through the National Audu- 
bon Society, McAllister Arcade, 
Miami. The trip costs $25 per per- 
son. Meals and lodging are extra. 
Over night reservations at the Key 
Haven Motel are handled by the 
Audubon office at no charge. 

For those who’d like to sample 
remote Florida, this tour offers one 
of the best means. Florida is chang- 
ing fast, and even in the primitive 
areas, the changes are noticeable— 
better look while you can. @ 





JR. CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 7) 


6. Study fungi and algae and give 
report. 
7. Swimming— must swim 150 
feet (American crawl). 
NOTE: Must have attended 2 prev- 
ious camping sessions at Lake 
Eaton in addition to the present 
camping period. 
Must have completed previous 
degrees. 
(More degrees will appear in the 
June issue.) 








dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 
SCREWBALL IDEAS 


T’S REMARKABLE how many mis- 
| | conceptions about dogs used to 
exist but encouraging to note how 
many have given way to a saner 
viewpoint within a comparatively 
few years. 

There are many of us who can re- 
member making it a practice to have 
a bulky block of sulphur in our 
dog’s drinking pan at all times. The 
sulphur “kept his blood pure” and 
had other miraculous effects. Then 
we were told by those who should 
know that the dust-catching block 
did nothing of the sort. Sulphur, 
we learned, isn’t even soluble in 
water. And so we threw the sulphur 
away and our dogs were left with 
nothing but pure, cool water to 
drink, which was just what they 
wanted anyway. 

Then there was the one about 
meat having the inevitable effect of 
making a dog “vicious.” As proof 
they pointed to dogs fed nothing but 
meat that acted just the way any 
half-sick (from malnutrition) dog 
could be expected to act. Some peo- 
ple would not feed meat at all, or in 
such small quantities that their poor 
pets were on the verge of malnutri- 
tion and couldn’t have run after the 
mailman if they had tried! 


“Feed puppies milk? Heavens 
above, don’t you know that milk 
causes worms?” That was a widely- 
held belief, and it persists today in 
some quarters. To understand the 
fallacy of that theory, just imagine 
the millions of babies, who were 
brought up on milk. The millions of 
puppies, too. Many of the pups had 
worms, it’s true, but let’s not blame 


their good, healthful milk. 


And let’s not listen to every pass- 
ing stranger who wants to advise 
us on our dog’s care. Listen to rep- 
utable, experienced breeders, yes. 
Best of all, heed the advice of your 
veterinarian, who is devoting a life- 
time to keeping animals healthy. 

* ook x 


In Kelvington, Sask., a two-year- 
old boy climbed into a pen of 35 
pigs and was attacked. His pet dog 
fought furiously and succeeded in 
keeping the pigs at bay until the 
family heard the commotion and 
came to the rescue. @ 
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TO both amateur and professional pho- 
tographers a quality camera bag is a great 
convenience and invariably represents a 
good investment over a long, useful life. 

In a camera bag the user wants assured 
protection to contents, lightweight body ma- 
terial, practical features, attractive design, 
a practically scuff-proof exterior that also 
defies dirt, quality hardware, eye appeal 
and reasonable price. That’s a lot to expect 
of one product. 


FWFT&T examined more than fifteen 
makes and price grades of camera bags be- 
fore selecting the Service Manufacturing 
Company's #930 series Pro-Bags for re- 
view and recommendation to readers. 


Made in several sizes, of Goodyear Neo- 
lite, the Service Pro-Bag is something in 
the nature of tangible evidence of the poet 
John Keats’ claim that ‘a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.’’ Short of deliberate carv- 
ing of one of the bags with an old-style 
straight razor, or ripping it apart with a 
saw, the Service product is practically in- 
destructible; no question, you'll never wear 
it out! Yet, despite its ruggedness, it is a 
very good looking camera bag to carry. 
Its ginger color, contrasting white stitchina 
and brgiht brass hardware, together ear- 
mark the bag as a quality piece of luggage. 

The strongly sewn bag is well supported 
by reinforcing bands. The double handle 
curves in from each side of the bag at 
such an angle that the top section con- 
tinually prevents the bag’s contents from 
being spilled, regardless of whether or not 
the flap is snapped shut. Also, the snap 
pouch which consolidates the two single 
handles into one padded carrying handle is 
permanently fastened to one segment so 
that it cannot be lost when the bag is 
opened. 


Provided swiveled snap-fasteners on an 
adjustable shoulder strap clip to brass rings 
at each end of the Pro-Bag to permit com- 
fortable shoulder carry. When the strap 
ends are unsnapped the bag is suggestive 
of a businessman’s hand-carried briefcase 
or sample case. 


In addition to plenty of reinforcing nylon 
thread stitching, the Service #930 series 
bags, have brass rivets at all strain points. 
Four large brass studs in the corners of the 
bottom keep the bag from touching floor or 
ground when you put in down. 


The interior cf the Pro-Bag is smooth to 
the feel of the hand and has a sectionized 
plastic band on one side to accommodate 
small items. 

The Pro-Bag is manufactured by the 
same firm that makes camera and exposure 
meter cases for such products as Bell & 
Howell movie cameras, Eastman Kodaks, 
and General Electric, Norwood and Weston 
exposure meters. 

Three sizes, all in the same high-lustre 
ginger color, are available. Pro-Bag #930 
is 11 inches long, 44% inches wide and 8 
inches high. It is especially suited to a user 
of 35mm cameras, Stero-Realist and small 
movie cameras. The No. 930 lists for 
$11.95. 

Pro-Bag #932 is slightly larger—102 
inches long, 61/2 wide and 9 inches long. 
Holds reflex-type and other small press 
cameras as well as Polaroid cameras, ex- 
posure meters, flash attachments and bulbs 
for such basic units. It lists for $16.95. 

Largest of the Pro-Bag is #934, which 
measures 15 inches long, 6/2 wide and 10 
inches high and holds any type of 214x314 
press cameras and accessories. List price 
is $20.95. 

In Florida, Service Pro-Bags are retailed 
by Pan American Photo, Miami; Webb’s 
City, St. Petersburg; The Hobby House, 
Fort Lauderdale; Bowstead Camera, Orlan- 
do, and Norton Camera Supply, Sarasota. 
Your local photo supply dealer can also 
order it for you from Allen’s Photo Supply 
Company, 316 Washington Street, Tampa. 
Florida, wholesale supply house to. the 
trade. 





IN outdoor clothing old-time frontiers- 
men demanded service and maximum com- 
fort first, and the homemade _ buckskin 
jackets and shirts of their day were no 
exceptions. 

But even those practical outdoorsmen 
liked a bit of style—so ornamental leather 
fringe was added to jackets, shirts and 
pants to give them an air of distinction. 

Few outdcor wear garments are as com- 
fortable as soft suede jackets and _ shirts 
tailored like those worn by settlers and 
hunters who first traveled the California- 
Oregon trail. Ranchers, cowboys, hikers and 
campers like them particularly. 

FWFT&T has been investigating the va- 


rious brands of Western-style fringed jack- 
ets and shirts, to select and recommend a 
product of combined quality and reasonable 
price that can be purchased with assurance 
of service and satisfaction over a long life. 

Recommended to readers are the Jo-Kay 
soft suede leathers, made by Corral Sports- 
wear Company, Ardmore, Oklahoma, and 
distributed in Florida by The Quality Shop, 
613 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg. If 
there are better Western-style jackets and 
shirts available within the price range of 
the Jo-Kay catalog listings, FWFT&T has 
not seen them in Miami, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Orlando, St. Petersburg and Ocala 
stores. 

Especially attractive are the Jo-Kay 
#300 and #320 fringed jackets and the 
#370DC fringed shirt, made in both men’s 
and women’s styles. 

The #300 jacket is luxuriously soft to 
the touch and stylishly tailored for maxi- 
mum freedom of action and comfort. Or- 
namental tapered leather fringe, 3 to 6 
inches in length, is a feature of both back 
and front yokes and stylish addition to the 
sleeves. All pockets have 6-inch fringe 
trim and the jacket’s bottom has the same 
motif in 32-inch length. Collar and 
pocket cuffs are turned style. The body of 
the jacket is fully lined with sectionized 
satin. Buttons are of matching suede leath- 
er, and the manufacturer thoughtfully in- 
cludes an extra button in case you should 
ever lose one. 

The # 320 differs from the #300 in 
that the back and front yokes are trimmed 
in the purchaser’s choice of black and white 
hair calf or brown and white hair calf. 

Both natural and smooth-finished leath- 
ers are available. In the natural suede 
finish, sand, copper, gold and honey colors 
can be had jin the men’s styles, and the 
same colors, plus turquoise, avocado and 
tangerine shades, in women’s styles. In the 
smooth capeskin leather finish, the men 
have a choice of black, gold, white and 
medium brown, and the women have the 
same color choice, plus red, blue, and pink. 
FWFT&T considers the natural sand color 
the most pleasing of all listings. 

The #300 jacket retails for $37.50; 
the fancier # 320 for $49.95. 

The Jo-Kay #370DC fringed shirt is 
made of the finest quality, soft, supple 
Shelter-suede, and is tailored on a tapered 
pattern that gives a smooth fit but one with 
plenty of freedom of action around the 
shoulders. The fringe is tapered from 3 to 
6 inches on back and front yokes, and the 
front is laced with contrasting leather fac- 
ing. There is a long side zipper for easy 
donning or takeoff. Cuffs are tailored style 
and have pearl snaps. The #370DC shirt 
sells for $34.95. 

Corral Sportswear products have long 
been popular throughout the West and have 
been nationally advertised, but are of rea- 
sonably recent introduction to the Florida 
outdoor sportswear trade. @ 
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$40,000 ANSWER 
(Continued from Page 28) 


“Because many fish—and_par- 
ticularly largemouth bass — seek a 
gently sloping, clean bottom. There 
they can rest on their pectoral fins 
and observe what is going on about 
them.” 
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Perry is convinced that these Zone 
B fish, feeding on the bottom, or 
perhaps just lying sluggishly in such 
deeper water during the spring mat- 
ing season, can have a lure dragged 
past within a foot of their heads and 
still not strike at it. “It has got to 
be big enough and heavy enough to 
get right down and dig up the 


bottom alongside them,” he con- 


tends. 


This leads, therefore, to use of the 
two largest of the spoons. These will 
“walk the bottom for five miles, if 
necessary,’ Perry says. While such 
“walking” is underway the spoon 
can be expected to encounter ob- 
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structions and become fouled. This 
is immediately revealed by the ab- 
sence of normal vibration in the taut 
troll line. If the fouling is severe, 
the lure is designed to “turn on its 
back” and plane upward to the sur- 
face. Otherwise, it will “flip over” 
the obstacle and continue walking. 
In the event of a hopeless foul the 
boat is quickly circled back to the 
spot and the rod jerked sharply up- 
ward to clear it (the strong line 
permits this). 

In the same manner, the boat is 
quickly returned to the spot where 
a strike is received. The anchor is 
dropped and the angler proceeds to 
cast to the school of fish he has dis- 
covered. Perry sometimes catches 
them so rapidly under these circum- 
stances that he hardly has time to 
slip each new fish on the stringer. 

“Ninety per cent of the average 
man’s failure to catch fish can be 
blamed upon two things,” says the 
Angling Bunyan. “Either his lure 
doesn’t go deep enough or he can’t 
find the clean resting places or bars 
where the fish lay, before it is time 
to call it a day and go home.” 

He has little sympathy for those 
“die-hards” who practice improper 
fishing habits and are reluctant to 
give them up. As an example, he 
tells of the day when he and a 
companion were using the new fast 
trolling method to locate fish and in- 
advertently turned their boat too 
sharply, causing the long line in 
their wake to pass beneath an an- 
chored skiff in which sat hunched 
two other fishermen. 


“A big bass happened to hit that 
lure just then. It almost threw water 
in the faces of those two fellows as 
it surfaced.” 

The two strangers appeared quite 
perturbed over this phenomenon. 
They had not caught a single bass 
after fishing in that same spot all 
morning. Whereupon Perry ex- 
plained that the fish were on the 
bottom, and therefore could hardly 
be expected to hit the topwater plugs 
they were using. 

Did they take his advice? They 
did not. “Four hours later, when we 
stopped back there to show them a 
nice string of 16 bass, they were 
still fishing the top—and with no 
fish,” Buck recalls with a grin. 

“Can’t understand it, they were 
biting here good last week,” one of 
the men observed glumly. 

Perry, meanwhile, continues to 
demonstrate his uncanny ability 
with the new system. He has since 
broken his own record, taking 33 
bass on 33 consecutive casts. His 
mail continues to swell with testi- 
monial letters from others who are 
mastering the new method. A 
preacher of a Plant City, Florida 
church wrote: “I have used many 
lures in my 35 years of artificial bait 
fishing; some good, bad and _ indif- 
ferent. Most of them will take fish 
on occasion. The Spoonplug is the 
only bait I have ever used that takes 
them all the time.” 

Perry reiterates, however, that the 
main credit should go to the method, 
and not the plug. In fact, he inserts 
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inside each Spoonplug box a leaflet 
which begins with the plea “Do not 
buy this lure if you do not have time 
to read these fishing instructions”. 

Of course, fishermen will remain 
understandably skeptical of Perry’s 
new system. They will have to be 
shown. And the one-time school- 
teacher is trying to put in a personal 
appearance as often as possible to 
accomplish this. Last August, when 
he made a trip alone to Tennessee, 
he caught 55 bass in one evening 
(the fish were in the shallows). 
When he happened to mention this 
te a native of that state the man 
promptly accused him of lying. “We 
don’t catch fish here like that,” the 
man said coldly. 

“T’ve got ten of them in the ice 
chest in my car right now,” Buck 
told him. 

“T don’t believe that, either.” 

Buck showed the skeptic the bass. 
The man immediately became ex- 
cited and asked that he be taken to 
the same site. 

Perry agreed to stay over another 
day. The next morning at 10 a.m. 
they set out, with the Spoonplug ex- 
pert paddling the boat over the 
waters where he’d made his big 
catch. 

His companion, meanwhile, pro- 
ceeded to wear himself out while 
using his own favorite lures. Perry 
waited patiently. When the man 
gave up the physics professor pro- 
ceeded to flabbergast him by taking 
65 fish in rapid succession. This time 
he threw them all back. @ 





FISHING 
(Continued from Page 5) 


like it. It’s pleasant to use, leaves 
no greasy film to mess up clothes 
and tackle, and it gives even me 
complete protection. 


I can now fish in salt water under 
the Florida sun for weeks at a time 
without burning and without dis- 
comfort. It’s wonderful. I’m very 
grateful to the makers of this pro- 
duct for solving one of my most 
vexing problems. If you have a sun- 
burn problem, and if your present 
cream is not entirely satisfactory, 
then try Sea and Ski. Perhaps my 
sensitive skin just takes to this par- 
ticular formula, perhaps for some- 
one else the results would be only 
ordinary, but from now on it’s Sea 
and Ski for me. 


TAKE IT EASY: 


Each winter season I play host 
and fishing guide to various high 
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powered friends from the north who 
come to Florida in search of a week 
or so of fishing and relaxation. I 
never fail to marvel at them. They 
invariably try to turn their fishing 
trip into something that resembles a 
railroad operation, complete with 
schedules and production quotas. 
What a way to try to relax. What a 
way to go fishing. What happens to 
the fun you’re supposed to have? 


I’m always reminded of the old 
colored man who once asked me, 
“What makes folks go so fast? 
They'll pass up more than they’ll 
ever catch.”’ How true. What Makes 
Sammy Run? I think the fast pace, 
the driving ambition, the competi- 
tive attitude get to be a habit. When 
that habit spills over into your re- 
laxation, whether it be in the form 
of fishing, golf, bridge, gardening, 
or what-have-you, it’s time to call 
a halt. 


Why must fishermen get up be- 
fore dawn and stay out until after 
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dark? Why must they always catch 
their limit or at least some big ones? 
Why must they fish on cold, windy, 
or rainy days or, for that matter, 
en any day if they would really pre- 
fer just to lie around camp and do 
nothing? I think the day spent fish- 
ing that doesn’t include at least a 
little time drifting along, admiring 
the scenery and watching the wild- 
life, is wasted. I think it’s important 
for all of us to have some time when 
we're just not doing a darn thing. 
Why must we always be doing 
something? 


When I was a kid, I used to hike 
up to the hills outside town. I’d pick 
a lonely spot with a view and just 
sit or lie around there for hours on 
end, doing nothing. I don’t remem- 
ber even thinking. Now that I’m a 
man, I still climb my hill to do 
nothing. I do it often, and I love to 
do it when I go fishing. I can rec- 
ommend this practice to anyone 
who is troubled with tension. @ 
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SPINNING FOR THE 
LITTLE FISH 


(Continued from Page 17) 


changed perceptibly from the old 
school approach. After all, the fish 
haven’t changed a bit. It merely re- 
mains for the angler to get the bait 
or lure to the fish in the easiest way 
possible, be armed with sufficient 
power and strength of tackle to take 
the fish, and for sport, this would 
mean the lightest possible tackle. 
Cast the unweighted minnow with 
the spinning tackle with its easy 
flowing line, more distance, less 
snap on the cast and softer presenta- 
tion. Throw the lightest spoons and 
spinners great distances and chuck 
the big plugs and spoons too with 
spinning tackle, further, with just as 
much or more accuracy. When the 
fish is on, you'll have more fun, and 
due to the many mechanical and de- 
sign advantages, you'll lose less fish 
in the bargain. 

Spinning then, can be a family 
affair and spinning will teach the 
youngster faster, show him fish 
faster and make him a real sports- 
man faster and with much more en- 
joyment for all concerned. Take 
him to the nearest pond for specks, 
for bream and shellcrackers, or out 
for shad, bass and pickerel. You 
don’t have to go far for any of these. 
This then, is his proving ground for 
the fundamentals of angling. When 
the time comes for him to get into 
the big time angling for the bigger 
fish of the brackish and salt water, 
he’ll be miles ahead. You won’t 
have to be coaching him or babying 
him with his tackle. He’ll really be 
hep! 

Don’t go dashing into the nearest 


tackle store now and merely ask to 
be sold a spinning outfit. Watch 
what goes on at your favorite lake 
and river. Talk to anglers who are 
taking fish with spinning gear. Ask 
questions of the guides, outfitters 
and camp owners. Then go in the 
door with at least a fundamental 
idea of what type of tackle you want 
for your needs. Don’t settle for 
cheap tackle ... that is fishing of 
the most expensive variety. A well 
made spinning reel and rod can last 
a lifetime with proper care and use 
and when you amortize the cost 
over the years you find that you 
have paid pennies for your sport. @ 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


tion; otherwise, it will only be a 
convenient carrying strap. 

An oil-treated, pliable Army-style 
sling is good, but the narrower 
Whelen and Williams models do the 
same jobs and perhaps look better 
en a sporting firearm. 

Consider a gunsling a “must” for 
your varmint hunting! 

Binoculars: Binoculars are a great 
aid to the varmint hunter. With 
them, he can periodically and sys- 
tematically sweep the surrounding 
countryside and pick up game that 
he might otherwise not locate. Rec- 
ommended are the 6x30, 7x35 and 
8x30 lightweight glasses as repre- 
sented by the Swift, Bushnell, 
Bausch & Lomb and Zeiss models. 

An installed scope sight should 
not be used to scan the countryside 
for targets. Such use of a scope 
sight is not only a strain on your 
aiming eye, but is contrary to hunt- 
ing safety principles. Should de- 
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tected movement in brush or dis- 
tance prove to be a person—and if 
he sees you—your pointing of rifle 
and scope in his direction won’t help 
your popularity! 

Carry binoculars slung around 
your neck by a short strap that posi- 
tions them at the rise of your chest, 
where they can be reached and used 
with least movement and loss of 
time. 


To avoid unnecessary eye strain, 
pre-focus your binoculars for aver- 
age shooting range and mark the 
setting with an inscribed line or dot 
application of red fingernail polish 
on either eyepieces or central focus- 
ing stem (depending on whether 
the instrument has individual eye 
focusing or central focusing). Be- 
fore lifting the binoculars to your 
eyes, make approximate adjustment 
to the marked focusing scale so that 
the point of clearest vision may be 
more quickly found. 


Whenever possible, use binoculars 
from a rest or supported by both 
hands, or, if conditions permit, com- 
bine the two methods. 

Clothing: Mottled Army camou- 
flage coveralls are excellent for var- 
mint hunting, but if you do not care 
to make the investment, wear one- 
tone outfits of green or tan. Avoid 
wearing any style of clothing that 
tends to flutter in the breeze or 
flops conspicuously as you walk. 


Game Calls: If you will take time 
to master technique and tone, a 
game call will usually help to bring 
varmints into gun range; improper- 
ly used they can advertise your 
presence like a_ public - address 
system. 


Recommended are the Burnham, 
Wright, Bean, Beauchamp and 
Lindsey products. 


Crow shooters especially need a 
call—and the best one they can get. 


Hunting Methods: Still-hunt from 
a spot that gives you visibility over 
considerable countryside, but which 
gives your person some concealment 
from possible detection. Once set- 
tled comfortably in a good spot, keep 
still and wait for targets to appear. 


Slow-stalk game trails and back- 
woods roads, stopping every few feet 
to look and listen, varying the dura- 
tion of your forward movement and 
stops—just as leisurely as unfright- 
ened game might do. 


If you want to make shots under 
100 yards, you'll surely have to 
develop your stalking technique. 
Crows that spot the hunter before 
he is close enough for a shot will be 
especially difficult to stalk. ©@ 
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